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READY TO GO—THOSE STALKS HAD JUST AS WELL GET READY TO COME OUT 


Making 1928 “A Year of Good Farming,’’ Page 4—Cutting the Cotton and 
Tobacco Acreage, Page 5—Spring Care of Farm Work Stock, Page 6 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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ANY oils on the mar- 

ket today can’t stand 

the gaff in modern high- 
speed motors. Don’t take 
costly chances. It’s so easy 
to protect your car by ask- 
ing for Pan-Am motor oil. 
This oil is safe. It is refined 
from paraffin. base crudes 
that produce a tougher oil. 
That’s why it will protect 





Oil... 
AN Gasoline... 


Today’s motors demand them 


the hottest friction spots 
in any motor. 

Your car will also perform 
better with clean Pan-Am 
gasoline. This gasoline is 
refined with unusual care 
to remove carbon-form- 
ing elements and dirt. 
That means a cleaner mo- 
tor—less carbon trouble— 
added power. 


Pan cAmerican Petroleum Corporation 
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That our Advertisements are 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


Read the poultry and baby chick adver- 
tisements in this issue, then place your 
order for present or future delivery. 
We assure You of a Square 
Deal 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 
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— AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 






































| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 





(We beliewe our readers are interested 
in knowing what other farmers of the 
South are thinking about farm problems 
of mote or less general interest. For this 
reason, Wwe intend to make this column a 
regular feature of our paper. Write us your 
opinion. Our space is limited, so express 
your views in as few words as possible. 
We will publish all letters for which we 
can find space.—Editor.) 


Urges Cotton Acreage Reduction 


} | WISH to urge that you do all in your 


power to get farmers to reduce the 
cotton acreage this year. If all sections 
of the South are like this and an average 
crop is made, we will produce too much. 

With too much cotton we don’t get ex- 
penses and as a general rule don’t pro- 
duce enough feed stuff. When this hap- 
pens we haven't enough feed and no 
money to pay the bills we owe. 

If -we grow a small acreage of cotton 
we have more acres to produce feed on 
and get more money for the cotton crop 
and do not have to spend it for feed. 

W. E. DAY. 

Butler County, Ala. 


The Voice of Muscle Shoals 

IANT I am, shackled by political in- 

ertia. Mighty are my arms. The 
power therein could and will raise from 
the burdened shoulders of humanity the 
oppressive weight of manual labor. 
Therefore, I, the giant of the State of 
Alabama, plead that the people of this 
great state and of the nation cause me to 
be freed from the dangers that are encir- 
cling me. Let not a corporation be my 
master, but the people to whom I owe 
allegiance.” E. B. SHEPARD, Jr. 


Mobile County, Ala. 
Uses Stalk Cutter to Pulverize 


HE stalk cutter is worth just as much 

to pulverize land as it is to cut stalks. 

I tried it last year where I cut cornstalks. 
After I bedded the ground for cotton I 
ran the stalk cutter over the beds. I did 
not go over all of the beds. The beds I 
re-cut showed about 50 per cent better 
stand than the ones I did not cut. 

I had some weedy land where I cut the 
beds after it was bedded. The stalk cut- 
ter cut the weeds in and pulverized the 
soil, I have never seen anything to come 
up with the stalk cutter in pulverizing 

; Y. M. IVEY. 
Walker County, Ala. 

Editer’s Note.—Indeed the stalk cutter 
can be used to advantage in freshen- 
ing up well settled land that has been 
bedded for cotton. But where a drag- 
tooth harrow is available the job can be 
done much faster with that. With the 
drag-tooth or section harrow ome can 
cover two rows at a through and thus 
get over the land in half the time. Like- 
wise it does equally as good a job. 


Operates Tractor Personally 


RECENTLY had occasion to harrow 

$0 acres on which the oats were frozen 
and kept account of cost of operation. 

My equipment consists of a tractor 
and a 28-disk harrow. The harrow has 
an attachment which makes it possible to 
put all the disks abreast of each other 
instead of half of them following the 
other half. When the disks.are abreast, 
the harrow cuts a 14-foot swath. I used 
it this way in this particular piece of 
work. The costs were :— 

20 gallons gas at 22 cents ........ $4.40 


15-100 of 3 gal. oil at 72 cents.... .33 
15 hours at 1S cents (labor) ........ 2.25 
TRUE, . dcsccnesgucscevets Dewees $6.98 


That figures a bit less than 14 cents to 
the acre, not counting the wear and tear 
on the machines. I drain out my oil ev- 
ety 100 hours of running and put back 
three gallons of fresh oil. The tractor 
does not require additional oil between 
drainings. The only way [ have ever 
gotten any satisfaction out of tractor 
farming is by running the tractor myself. 
Lee County,Ga. | F. D. PRYOR. 
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Putting a Pay Day in Glass or Tin 


Canning Is Another Means of Creating a Pay Day for the Thrifty Farm Household 


VERY canning club girl in the 
South is worth at least a million 
dollars to her community and state 


t By MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, Woman's Dept., The Progressive Farmer 


drained plums, three cups of sugar, a cup 
of broken pecans or walnuts, 1% cups of 
seedless raisins, and the juice and grated 





and country. We may not see today the 


rind of one lemon. Boil, adding the nuts 





wonderful value in her being a 4-H club 
girl—it’s like not seeing the forest for 
the trees or the city for the houses. We 
are too close to it to get the perspective. 


Head, heart, and hand are all devel- 
oped to their best and trained to codérdi- 
nation. Add to that héalth and you have 
intellect with power behind it. Given forces 
like that for three or four generations 
and there is no estimating the influences 
of them for sanity and worth-whileness. 

How I wish I had the 1927 figures for 
canging in the South. They will be out 
very soon. Then we could estimate how 
many millions of dollars worth of girls 
we have. And the best of it is that their 
value to the world in dollars and cents 
is but an infinite part of their contribu- 
tion in things spiritual and mental— 
happiness in living, health, beauty, oh! 50 
of the sunny phrases of living. 

What 4-H Club Girls Do—lIt takes 
brains and gumption to be a 4-H girl. 





A STRANGE. TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


are somewhere on 
Desert. Our latest 


they get across? 
them, too, just at present. 


world. 


has found them. 


week, 





When a girl has finished, she has learned 
leadership and how to work with others. 
Moreover, she has had a good elementary 
course in home economics. She knows 
how to cook and make her family healthy 


THEY ARE OFF— 


With a banjo and a gasoline can. 
first installment next ‘week tells the why 
of this strange equipment. 


The 


RANCIS Flood and Jim Wilson 
the 
information 
leads us to believe they are put-put-put- 
ting it across on motorcycles. 


No doubt that question is bothering 


Wilson are out on a jaunt around the 
For the most part they are 
roughing it and evidently they are find- 
ing it rough enough, too. 
going out in the byways, far off from 
the beaten track, in search of adven- 
ture,” they said when they started. And 
unless we miss our guess, adventure 


The story of this strange trip around 
the world starts in this paper next 
It will continue until their safe 
return to their home in Nebraska or 
else—until all trace of themis lost. Get 
an even start with us next week on the 
start of their trip and let’s follow Flood 
and Wilson as far as they can take us. 


five minutes before removing from the 
stove, the raisins three minutes before, 
and the lemon juice one minute before. 


Jams can be made from canned goods. 
The commercial pectins are very useful 
for these. Recipes on the pectin boxes 
or bottles are followed absolutely, sim- 
ply substituting the liquid drained off 
the canned fruit for water. ‘ 

A Marmalade Recipe.—Marmalades 
are delicious and oranges are now at 
their cheapest. Marmalade should be 
smooth, clear, sparkling, and firm, but 
sufficiently so to retain its shape when 
turned ‘nto a dish. Small pieces of fruit 
should appear in it. A very zood and 
simple recipe is given by Miss Dixie 
Hess of the Hazel-Atlas Co. :— 

Orange Marmalade.—One grapefruit, 2 lem- 
ons, 6 oranges, 6 quarts a water, 7 pounds 
sugar. 

Scrub the fruit and dry it. With a sharp 
knife, cut the fruit in sections lengthwise 
and slice each section crosswise in very 
thin slices. Cover the sliced fruit with 
cold water and let it stand overnight. 
Bring it slowly to the boiling point and 
cook the fruit rapidly until tender. Add 
the sugar and cook rapidly until the 
mixture gives the jelly test. Pour it 


Sahara 


But will 


Flood and 


“We are 





and vigorous. She is ashamed of indi- 





gestion as a result of her lack of effi- 

ciency. She knows the difference between sanitation 
and fussiness. She realizes the value of health and 
how to obtain it. The 4-H girl values thrift but has a 
contempt for stinginess. She has learned in her club 
work how to turn poultry, vegetables, meat, fruit and 
other farm products into dollars and cents. Conserva- 
tion is her watchword. 

Better Farm Homes Through Better Feeding.— 
“Every day and in every way farm homes are getting 
better and better,” said a master farm wife recently, 
and when she was pressed for the reason said, “Why, 
haven’t you noticed that we are feeding our families 
better.” 

It is those housewives who have trained themselves 
to work with detailed scientific care in canning their 
fruits, vegetables, and meats who meet with success 
year- after year.. Canning is one form of cookery that 
demands accuracy. To can successfully, good equip- 
ment is necessary. It always pays to have the right 
tools. One does better work and saves time and energy. 


The Steam Pressure Cooker.—Because steam can 
be made hotter than boiling water, the steam pressure 
cooker method of canning is more successful than 
either the hot water bath, the oven, the steam cooker, 
or even the open pot method. The flavor of food is 
preserved because of the shorter time of cooking. 

For canning in a pressure cooker, put the food into 
the bottles as for any other canning; set the cans on 
the rack but never allow the water to come above the 
rack; clamp down the cover but leave the petcock 
open until the steam comes out in a steady stream. Bring 
the pressure up to the point advised. When the cook- 
ing time is over remove the cooker from the heat and 
do not open the petcock untif the pressure gets down to 
zero. Open the petcock slowly and let the steam es- 
cape very gradually. When no more steam escapes, the 
petcock may be opened. 

Hot Water Outfits—A boiler or a kettle with a 
good cover will do for canning. We do not give direc- 
tions because every state in the South has bulletins on 
canning. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has splendid bulletins on the canning of vegetables, 
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meats, sea foods, and every other form of food preser- 
vation. Manufacturers of fruit jars, such as the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co. and the Ball Bros. Glass Mfg. Co., get 
out most excellent bulletins. The Progressive Farmer 
publishes methods for the preservation of almost every 
fruit and vegetable in season. 


To Make Winter Jelly.—Last.summer we advised 
the canning of surplus fruit juices. Now is a very 
good time to make up the last of these. Use two-thirds 
as much sugar as juice with most fruits. Cook six or 
eight cups of juice at a time and be sure the preserving 
kettle is wide and big. Let the juice boil two minutes 
before adding the sugar. Stir only until the sugar is 
dissolved. Cook rapidly. The jelly is done when it 
drops from the side of the spoon. Most jellies require 
boiling from two to seven minutes. More jelly is ruined 
by overcooking than by undercooking. 

Pour the jelly into clean, hot glasses to the rim. 
When the jelly is cold and has set, cover with hot 
paraffine. If the juice does not contain pectin enough 
add apple or—quince. 

Mint jelly can be made with certo and by its excel- 
lent recipe or it can be made of apple jelly to which 
is added mint flavoring and green coloring. 

Fruit Spread or Butter—Every mother needs fruit 
spreads for her sandwiches and all children love sweet 
sandwiches. At this time of the year fruit butters can 
be made from fresh, canned, or dried fruit. If the 
fruit be canned the juice can be poured off and used 
with butter and a little thickening as a pudding sauce. 
Dried fruits must be soaked in plain water 48 hours. 
For making fruit spreads, take equal amounts of part 
apple and any other fruit, peach, prune, apricot, grape, 
plum, tomato, or cranberry. To two cups of apple pulp 
and an equal amount of some other fruit pulp, free 
from all particles of skin and seed, add three cups of 
sugar after the pulp has boiled five minutes. Stir well, 


boil rapidly, and remove when the mixture sheets from 
the spoon. 

To Make Conserves and Jams.—Conserves are 
liked by grown people more than by children. A very 
good plum conserve is made by combining a quart of 


into clean, hot jars or glasses and when 
it is cold, cover with hot paraffine. 

Making Pickles in Winter—Pickles can be made 
in winter, too. Following is a recipe for cabbage relish; 

Cabbage Relish.—One quart cabbage, chopped; 1 quart greer; 

tomatoes, chopped; 1 cup red pepper, chopped; 1 cup green 
pepper, chopped; 1 pint white onion, chopped; 1 cup sugar; 
4 cups vinegar; 5 tablespoons white mustard seed; 1 table- 
spoon celery seed; % teaspoon turmeric; salt. 
Soak cabbage and tomatoes separately overnight in salt 
water (4 tablespoons salt to 1 quart water). Drain off 
brine and add the other ingredients. Let stand for two 
hours. Simmer the mixture until it is clear and seal 
in clean, hot jars. 

Hot Tamale.—For the dough, add to 1 pint of 
cornmeal, 1 tablespoon, each, of salt and lard and 
enough boiling water to make a thick dough. To pre- 
pare the corn-husks, cut off the inside leaves about an 
inch from the stalk end and boil in clear water until 
perfectly clean. Tear a few in narrow strips to use for 
tying the ends; dry the rest and rub them over with a 
cloth dripped in hot lard. For the filling boil one 
pound of beef and pour over it hot beef fat; cut into 
small bits and season with salt and chili sauce. Put a 
layer of the dough in the husk; put a tablespoon of the 
prepared meat over this; roll like a cigarette, with a 
layer of dough between each husk. Tie each end and 
steam three hours. A little cheese will add flavor. 


Soa 


Don’t Kill Sparrow Hawks 


EORGE M. Sutton of the Pennsylvania State 

Game Commission declares that the sparrow 

hawk, so far. from being an enemy of the farmer, 
is his friend and should be protected—should not really 
be called a hawk at°all. \Says Mr. Sutton :— 


“The sparrow hawk so constantly preys upon 
grasshoppers and other insects, and upon field 
mice, that he is a recognizable asset to any farm. 
His beautiful trim form on the roadside post is a 
feature of which the farmer may be proud, and the 
boy who tries to kill one should be more severely 
reprimanded than the boy who kills a robin. The 
robin is probably not actually so valuable a bird as 
the sparrow hawk.” 
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ARCH will be here next week—and March is 
sy the month when farm work must be going full 

‘ tilt if we are to make a creditable record when 
the year’s work is finished. 


A late start either in planning or working is a handi- 
cap felt all the year long. Let’s resolve now to get 
both work and plans made in time throughout 1928. 
The subject of money crops is discussed on our next 
page, as is the necessity for combining animal produc- 
tion with plant production. The three other groups of 
plans’ we need to make now are :— 


1. Food for folks. 
2. Feed for farm stock. 
3. Fertility for fields. 


These are the three corner stones of good farming 
and a few words about each should be in order. 


“First of All, a Good Living at Home.” — The 
money, labor, and land we use to supply a living at 
home bring higher profits than any other branch of 
farming, since we sell to ourselves what we produce 
and so keep for ourselves all middlemen’s profits, 
freight costs, and handling charges. “The Western 
farmer can grow corn, meat, and hay cheaper than I 
can, therefore I will buy from him,” is a fallacy we 
have often attacked. For besides just paying the West- 
ern farmer’s production, costs, there are seven other 
charges we must pay as follows :— 

1, The Western farmer’s cost of negotiating sales, and 
packing, sacking, or baling his product. ‘ 

2. Cost of hauling to Western farmer's depot. 

3. Expenses and profit for middleman buying from West- 
ern farmer. . 

4. Expenses and profit for wholesaler selling to Southern 
merchant. 

5. Expenses of a nearly 1,000-mile freight haul with a big 
profit for the railroad. 

6. Expenses of hauling from merchant's store. 

7. Extra charges by the merchant, when bought 


time,” to cover risk, interest, and collection. 
All these costs are saved to the farm when we grow 
good food and feed instead of buying it. 


Feed the Stock.— The severe cold has caused 
widespread injury to small graia. The first thing that 
can be done to offset the threatened shortage of both 
grain and hay is to sow oats as soon as possible. These 
can be used for grain or hay and for both. The quick- 
est hay crop is very probably Sudan grass, though this 
crop cannot be sowed until danger of frost is past. The 
most nutritious hay produced on a large scale is the 
soybean and in yield per acre it is equal to or above 
other legumes, excepting alfalfa. Taking the South as 
a whole, one of our greatest needs is hay. We buy hay 
from the East, North and West not so good as we 
could grow on our own farms and pay for it twice as 
much as home-grown hay would cost. 


Along with hay, a great need is pastures. No, we do 
not mean “the woods,” worn and gullied fields, broom- 
sedge fields, pine thickets, or swamp jungles which 
some farmers call “pastures’—and actually seem to 
believe that calling them pastures makes them pastures ! 
We mean the sort of pasture where cattle don’t have 
to graze all day long to get their fill. 


Where corncribs are lean, we urge the planting of 
early corns to give the feed needed until the main crop 
of corn is ready for harvest. These early patches 
should be planted as soon as possible and the land 
selected for them should be fertile, well prepared, and 
well fertilized. Early varieties of soybeans or cowpeas 
should be planted with the corn. 


Fertilizer and Soil-building—Better fertilizer is 
sold now than ever before. The grade is higher and 
the proportion of plant food elements better suited to 
the ‘major crops grown. On the other hand, we as 
farmers do not use fertilizer so much for soil building 
as we do for crop stimulation. Fertilizer gives highest 
net returns on land that is in good condition, and lowest 
returns on soils that have become poor from neglect or 
mistreatment. The most profitable returns from fer- 
tilizer come from (1) studying the needs of our own 
soil types, to find out just what formulas we need; (2) 
buying codperatively in carlots to avoid excessive 
“time-prices” costs; and (3) using about double the 
average quantities applied in cotton and tobacco pro- 
ducing areas. 

But we must\also bear in mind always that we can 
grow fertility as well as buy it. “A soil-building crop 
_ with or after every. soil-robbing crop’—this should be 
- the aim of every \good farmer, whether the soil-build- 
_ ing crop is (1) fed to animals and returned to the soil 
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Making 1928 “A Year of Good Farming”’ 


as manure, or (2) fed directly to the land as a soiling 
crop. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Master Farmers of 
the South have been men who followed a policy of 
good farming year after year, instead of trying to 
figure out what years it would be safe to risk every- 
thing on cotton or tobacco and what years it would not. 
Other farmers may well learn from their successes. 
If we are to make 1928 a year of good farming, we 
should aim to put “Food, Feed, and Fertility First” 
with the emphasis on soil-building just suggested and 
the two rules for diversification of cash income sug- 
gested on the next page. 


WHAT SHOULD COTTON NOW BRING? 


BELIEVE that cotton should now be bring- 

ing 22 to 25 cents a pound. Why? 

Because, taking the lowest estimates on 
cotton consumption, every bale of American cotton now 
on hand will be needed befSre the next crop can get 
to the mills. 

Because, the mills of the world must yet buy 5,000,000 
more bales of American cotton to meet even their 
claimed curtailed requirements. 

Because, the supply is rapidly diminishing week by 
week, owing to the large consumption. It will require 
4,000,000 bales to meet the needs from August 1 until 
the new crop gets into the trade and the carry-over on 
July 31 will probably be less than 4,000,000 bales. 


The danger is that those who now hold cotton, with 
the price being forced lower and lower by speculative 
control of the market, will be stampeded into dumping 
their cotton, on the slightest rise in the market. Don’t 
be stampeded by the universal talk of a large increase 
in acreage, for all the cotton now in existence will be 
needed before the large acreage predicted can bring a 
crop on the market. Moreover, weather conditions will 
influence the acreage and weather conditions are un- 
known. Spinners can’t spin “large acreage.” Cotton 
is what they must have until the new crop comes in 
next November. 

There is also much talk about the boll weevils having 
been killed by the recent cold snap. Only a narrow 
fringe of territory along the northern border of the 
Cotton Belt, where there is little cotton and few boll 
weevils, had a temperature low enough to hurt boll 
From 90 to 95 per cent of the weevils that 
go into hibernation die every winter and yet we have 
enough left to destroy the crop if the weather is moist 
in June, July, and August. All this talk about the boll 
weevils being all killed is pure “bunk” and to stampede 
producers who still have cotton into turning it loose. 
Spinners can’t spin dead boll weevils. All the dead 
boll weevils cannot increase the supplies before next 
November. 

Don’t be stampeded by curtailment talk. Through 
all the talk of the mills about curtailment the con- 
sumption continues large. The world is better able to 
buy than for many years, it will continue to buy cotton 
goods and while the world buys the spinners will spin. 
They can only spin cotton, and there is only so much 
in existence to spin. This is pure propaganda on the 
part of the spinners. 

Cotton is worth 22 cents a pound and the spinners 
know it and will pay it for what is left of the 1927 
crop, if those who have cotton do not allow themselves 
to be stampeded into selling on the first evidence of a 
rise in the price. 

The world will need and need badly all the American 
cotton there is before the next crop comes onto the 
market, no matter how large or small that crop may 
turn out. r 

It looks as if there is a concerted action to scare 








Next Week and Later 


Give and Take—By J. W. Holland. 

Starting Francis Flood’s World Travel Series. 

Ten Rules for Profit From Hogs: Our Next “Pay 
Day” Article. 

The Importance of Attention to Harness, Collars, 
and Grooming in Caring for Work Stock— 
By Dr. Tait Butler. 

Marketing Poultry Products—By J. W. Firor. 

Selecting Corn Land and Getting It Ready for 
High Yields—By Paul Tabor. 








those who have cotton into turning it loose. The coép- 
eratives and the bank’ of the South have or can com- 
mand money enough to carry the cotton left until the 
spinners will have to have it, and that will be before 
the next crop comes onto the market. Someone is 
going to make a profit over present prices on the cotton 
still left in producers’ hands. Will it be the producers 
or the spinners and speculators? Remember, there is 
a demand at better prices for all the cotton on hand: the 
spinners must have it, for they cannot make cloth out 
of large acreage talk, dead boll weevils, curtailment 
propaganda, or any of the other speculative “bunk” now 
in circulation. They must have all the cotton in exist- 
ence before more is produced, to keep going, and they 
are not going to shut down while there is cotton at 
from 20 to 22 cents and a demand for cotton goods. 

Don’t be stampeded into selling on the first evidence 
of a slight rise in the market. Your cotton is worth 
22 cents and you will get it if you are not stampeded 
into selling for less. 


YES, FARMERS ARE LEARNING 


R. DANIEL Upthegrove, president of the St. 

Louis and Southwestern (“Cotton Belt”) 

Lines, in a statement conspicuously printed in 
the schedules read by delegates to the recent Texas 
Farm Bureau meetings, declared :— 

“Every farmer has four major problems: home 
supply, finance, production, and marketing. The 
farmer is more and more realizing the importance 
of raising enough for his table. When this problem 
is solved, he is independent of the high cost of 
living that so often affects the industrial worker. 
The farmer, in my judgment, will have to reach 
the point where he is as well trained in his busi- 
mess as the industrial worker before agriculture 
will yield the same return as industry. As a rule 
the farmer does not grade, pack, standardize, as- 
semble, store, trademark, label, or advertise his 
product, but leaves these essential services to the 
buyer.” 

Well, the farmer is at last learning to “grade, pack, 
standardize, assemble, store, trademark, label, and ad- 
vertise” his products—not as an individual, for that 
would be impossible, but through organization. The 
coéperative organizations are enabling farmers to do all 
these things for themselves. And if Mr. Upthegrove 
had attended the Texas Farm Bureau meeting, he would 
have found farmers getting information from their 
own hired experts concerning nearly all these lines of 
effort—and about freight rates, too; if that subject 
would interest him. Through organization farmers 
have saved many thousands of dollars in freight rates. 


WHY HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZER IS CHEAPER 
THAN LOW-GRADE 


SE a high-grade fertilizer. What we want is 
available plant food and nothing is to be gained 
by using low-grade material. For instance, a 
fertilizer analyzing 12 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per 
cent nitrogen, and 4 per cent potash, will contain one- 
third more plant food than a 9-3-3 fertilizer, thus re- 
ducing by one-fourth the freight and handling charges. 
It is a well known fact that the use of these high- 
grade commercial fertilizers is the most economical be- 
cause of this saving in handling and freight charges. 
Three pounds of a 12-4-4 is worth exactly as much as 
four pounds of a 9-3-3, based on the plant food con- 
tent, and that is the only proper way to measure the 
value of a fertilizer. 
Where one is accustomed to using an 8-4-4, better use 
a 10-5-5 and, in this case, 1,600 pounds of the latter is 
worth 2,000 pounds of the former, thus saving one-fifth 
in handling and freight charges. One-third of freight 
and handling charges can be saved by using 400 pounds 
of 12-3-3 instead of 600 pounds of 8-2-2. 
Right here by use of high-grade fertilizers, money 
can be saved, and money saved is money made. 


IT’S SUPERPHOSPHATE NOW 


OM now on, the widely used fertilizer material, 
commonly known as acid phosphate, will go un- 
der a new name. Acid phosphate is made ‘by a 
chemical combination of raw rock phosphate and sul- 
phuric acid. All the acid is combined with the phos- 
phate, and there is no free acid in acid phosphate to 
produce an acid condition of the soil. However, farm- 


ers have gotten the idea from the name acid; phosphate, 
that the material produces an acid condition of the soil. 
This is not true, and in order to get away from any- 
thing and all things acid, the fertilizer at one time 
known as acid phosphate from now, on will be called 


“superphosphate.” 
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_ Cutting the Cotton and Tobacco Acreage 


Emergency Measures vs. Permanent Policies of Good Farming 


7 % J HAT should our farmers do about cotton and 
tobacco acreages in 1928? What is the outlook? 
What sort of information is available for 
guiding farmers as they get ready for planting crops?” 
Questions like these are constantly coming to The 
Pregressive Farmer. It is very 
evident that farmers are realizing 
more and more the necessity of 
finding out about market condi- 
tions before making their crops, 
instead of planting in the dark 
and trusting to luck for a fair 
price for what they raise. 


Fortunate indeed is it that the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has now adopted the 
policy of bringing together each 
January the foremost agricultural and crop-market 
experts of the country and having these men issue 
a report on “The Agricultural Outlook.” This state- 
ment has already been summarized in The Progressive 
Farmer, but we advisé every thoughtful subscriber to 
send for the whole bulletin. Just send a postal to the 
United States Department of Agriculture and ask for 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 19, for February, 1928. 
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In the matter of cotton, it looks as if there were 
three or four special factors that might well have had 
somewhat more attention fronr the experts. One is the 
fact that a considerable acreage planted to cotton last 
year didn’t make cotton because of the Mississippi 
overflows. This year this land will be back in cotton 
—so there is a considerable increase in acreage to begin 
with. Then there seems certain to be a material in- 
crease in the Cotton Belt west of the Mississippi. And 
along with increased production, we find factors indi- 
‘cating decreased rather than increased consumption as 
compared with a year ago. The latest Department of 
Commerce figures show 1,200,000 fewer spindles at 
work in the New England States than a year ago; and 
while nearly 500,000 more spindles are at work in the 
South, the net showing is as follows :— 


Spindles in operation ............00000+ 31,715,388 
In operation a year ag0............00+- 32,489,570 
pe SA SI Peed erreg te ber bes 774,182 


Furthermore, cotton exports in the five months end- 
ing January 1, 1928, were only 3,864,678 bales as com- 
pared with 5,573,220 in the five months ending January 
1 of last year. 

Later reports show some improvement and unques- 
tionably present bearish influences have been magnified 
and prices forced unjustifiably lower; but all must 
admit that for the South to make any considerable 
increase in cotton acreage this year will be to invite 
financial disaster. 

| 


Each year a larger part of the South becomes inter- 
ested in tobacco, and the Department of Agriculture is 
especially pessimistic in its general predictions regard- 
ing bright tobacco. About the only tobacco types for 
which a fairly bright outlook is reported are those in 
which a drastic cut in production has already occurred, 
as a result of disastrously low prices. There are also 
warnings that sweet potato production and peach pro- 
duction have been overdone. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is danger of 
overproducing cotton, danger of overproducing tobacco, 
also sweet potatoes and peaches—all standard Southern 
crops. What then is the Southern farmer to do? 

ili 


It looks as if there is only one thing to do and that 
is for the South to take another step this year toward 
its manifest destiny as a stock-raising country. We 
have been too long a strictly plant-production section. 
Now we must become a country of plant production 
plus animal production. We have had a badly-bal- 
anced system of agriculture in the South as will be 
seen by the following comparison showing how our 
states rank in crop values or plant production as com- 
pared with their rank in livestock values or animal 
production :— 





Crop All All Sheep 

State values Livestock Cattle and tous Swine 
North Carolina :. 7 23 32 Ka) 15 
South Carolina .. 27 38 45 45 26 
i eae 23 26 25 25 24 
Co ar 1 2 i 2 11 
Oklahoma 10 16 17 32 14 
Louisiana ........ 2 % 41 % 28 
Arkansas ... 22 31 33 35 20 
Mississippi . 19 28 29 43 21 

Tennessee 24 21 23 » 1%. 
Kentucky ........ 2% 19 20 4 17 
labama ........ 20 3» 37 38 19 
Florida .......... 33 44 44 39 31 
Georgia .........- 15 c~] n 40 18 


I think upon the stormy wave, 

Where many a danger I must dare, 

Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 
—Robert Burns. 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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Without sufficient livestock in a farming program, 
these things happen :— 

1. Labor is not well utilized through the year; 

2. Lands become poorer; 

3. Cash come in only at crop harvest periods ; 


hence there is store-financing by the ruinous “time prices’ 
system instead of bank-financing. 

4. The farmer lacks an opportunity for cashing in on his 
intelligence in feeding and breeding animals. 


5. The farmer misses the inspiration he would get from 

contact with the happiest, most intelligent, and most enter- 
rising men in farm work—the breeders and feeders of pure- 
red livestock. 

On the other hand, where sufficient livestock is in- 
cluded in a farm program, labor is well utilized 
throughout the year; lands become richer; cash income 
is better distributed througu the season; the farmer 
makes a profit not only from growing crops but from 
feeding them, and he gets a new zest for life and work 
because of the pride he feels in beautiful animals and 
in taking his place among the good farmers of the 
earth. For the best farmers have always been keepers 
of flocks and herds, and not merely soil-miners, taking 
fertility out of the earth with crops and putting noth- 
ing back in its place. 


Not only is there need for Southern farmers to turn 
more to livestock production, but local markets are fast 
developing in the South. Southern towns and cities 
are growing rapidly. Manufacturing is increasing 
everywhere in Dixie. We have just referred to the 
fact that while active New England spindles decreased 
1,200,000 in a year, active Southern spindles increased 
nearly 500,000. 

Furthermore, as the latest issue of the Breeder's 
Gasette points out, the general trend of meat animal 
production in America for several years has been down- 
ward, while the population trend has continued upward. 
And it reinforces this statement by the following ef- 
fective diagram :-— 


TRENDS IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


1923 
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The perpetual menace of cotton overproduction in 
the South cannot be effectively met by campaigns, mass 
meetings, and propaganda every other year to “Hold 
Down the Acreage!” The acreage should be held 
down, but it should be held down by the adoption of 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “THE GLOOMY 
NIGHT” 


UCH wintry weather as February usually 
brings us is celebrated in these verses by the 
beloved Scotch poet:— 


The gloomy night is gath’ring 
Loud roars the wi bay 
Yon murky cloud is filled with rain, 

I see it driving o'er the plain; 

The hunter now has left the moor, 

1 The scattered coveys meet secure; 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


The Autumn mourns her rip’ning corn 
By early Winter's ravage torn; 

Across her placid azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly; 

ill runs my blood to hear it rave; 
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wiser farming palicies. “There must be more pay days 
for Southern farmers,” as The Progressive Farmer is 
insisting in its chief feature articles for 1928, pointing 
out fifty-one different opportunities for making money 
on the farm. But principally the change must be a 
change from plant-production only to plant-production 
plus animal-production. Invaluable in this connection 
will be the guidance given our readers this year in the 
remarkable series of articles Dr. Butler is writing on 
the livestock problems of the South and how to meet 
them. And since his fundamental premise is that we 
must provide feeds before we buy animals—“feeds first, 
animals second”—a good way to reduce acreage on 
1928 cotton and tobacco will be to raise an abundance 
of feed in 1928 on which to nurture more livestock 
in 1929. 
Vu 


What have been the great troubles about Southern 
farming heretofore? Our folks have depended too 
much on cotton—gambling on cotton: If prices were 
good one fall, we worked ourselves into a fret and 
fever next spring wondering how much we could in- 
crease our acreage without having other folks also in- 
crease so much as to ruin prices for all of us. We 
have neglected opportunities for other cash crops. We 
have neglected opportunities for feeding and enriching 
the soil. We have used fertilizer as a substitute for 
soil-improvement rather than as a supplement to it. 
We have depended on plant production alone instead 
of plant production plus animal production. 

Every year more and more farmers are breaking 
away from this system. They ore establishing a farm- 
ing system in which cotton is no longer our king but 
our servant. If cotton prices are good, that is fine. 
But if cotton prices are low, there are other important 
sources of cash income. And 1928 is another good year 
for more farmers to get on the only solid, safe, perma- 
nent basis of good farming :— 

1. 
crops ned an pen Ri age F pemmimrg EF. St ); 


2. At least one important source of cash income from 
(dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, poultry, 
sheep, etc.). 4 





SOMETHING TO READ | 


Thomas Hardy’s Best Books 


WO continents have mourned the recent death of 

Thomas Hardy, the great English novelist. Con- 

cerning him, Donald R. Murphy who both loves 
and creates good literature, writes in Wallace’s 
Farmer :— 

“It was the farm country of Dorset that Hardy 
loved, that had the best of his life, and to which he 
gave the best of his books. Men cutting timber in 
the woods, women carrying milk from dairies, old- 
sters gossiping around a tavern fire—these were 
his people, and the life of the country was his life. 
Dorset gave him the material for his art; he gave . 
back to Dorset a deeper sense of the importance of 
its own country life. He did more. To readers 
all over the world he gave a deeper enjoyment of 
the farm scene, of the simple and eternal and beau- 
tiful life of the soil and its people. 


“Hardy had a profound sense of the traged 
life; to read some of his books is almost as be 
as to go through a personal disaster of your own. 
He had an equally strong sense of the comfort of 
the earth, of the forest, of plowed fields, of sunset 
and sunrise, of storm and quiet. In all his books 
you find the consolation of reliance on this great 
mother, the earth, from which we came and to 
which we shall return. 

“The Woodlanders, Far From the Madding 
Crowd, Under the Greenwood Tree, The Mayor 
of Casterbridge—these are fine and comforting 
books for reading and re-reading. Tess and Jude 
are for hours of unusual strength ; under this head, 
too, comes The Return of the Native.” 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


S SPRING approaches, all of us may well recall 
A Emerson’s fine saying: “When I bought my farm, 
I did not know what a bargain I had in the blue- 
birds, bobolinks, and thrush; as little did I know what 
sublime mornings and sunsets I was buying.” 


[ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_i| 




















OUR virtues of an ideal woman are: (1) virtue 
in her heart; (2) apg | and kindness in her 
face; (3) and tenderness on her lips; 
and (4) work in her hands.—Ernest Page. 
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' Spring Care of the Farm Work Stock 


3 Spring Is the Season When Good Care Counts for Most 


2 





work for the farm horses and mules. Any ani- 
al, from man downward, that is expected to 
perform hard tasks of physical labor to the limit of its 
powers; and endurance is entitled to a thorough course 
of “training” in preparation for 

such tasks. 

Mules that have been working 
steadily every day, even at. light 
work, are in condition to start 
the spring grind, but most horses 
and mules are idle a large part 
of the time during the winter 
months, and if idle are properly 
fed a light ration, only sufficient 
to maintain them in the condition 
desired. 

To take such work stock and start them at hard 
spring work preparing the lands for seeding without 
gradually increasing the feed and giving them light 
work for a training period is not good farm economy. 
The mule is kept and fed for the physical labor he 
can do and it is poor economy to use him in a way 
which lessens the amount of hard work he can do when 
that work is most needed. This is just what is done 
in far too many cases on Southern farms. The spring 
work is harder for those animals, which have had little 
or no hard work during the winter, because their mus- 
cles are “soft” and not accustomed to such hard work, 
but it is also harder for other reasons. Their coats are 
long; the land is soft, which makes more difficult walk- 
ing; the days are getting warmer, and the farmer is 
anxious to push the new work along as rapidly as pos- 
sible. In short, all the conditions unite to make the 
work harder for the mules and to make the necessity 
greater for preparing the work stock for this severe 
spring grind. An animal that is suddenly put to hard 
work and has his feed as suddenly increased at the 
same time is often made less effective for doing the 
hard work required of him just when he should be 
most efficient. 

If the mule is overworked, overheated, has his diges- 
tion deranged, acquires a sore shoulder or sore neck, 
strains his muscles or in any other way is injured in 
the first few days of work, he is made less useful for 
the entire period of spring work. In other words, his 
usefulness for the most important period of the year 
is lessened. 

In view of these facts, and they are facts, as any 
close observer knows, it is highly important that the 
farm manager give close attention to starting the work 
stock right. The cost of horse and mule power is one 
of the largest cost items in crop production, because it 
costs from $100 to $150 to feed and maintain an effi- 
cient mule for a year. 


As already indicated, the mule should have his feed 
slowly increased for at least two weeks before he is put 
to full hard work, so that the feed and the work will 
not be suddenly or greatly increased at the same time. 
Also during that two-weeks period the work should be 
gradually increased as training or preparation for the 
extremely hard work when it comes. Some will tell 
us that this is not “practical,” but it is practical, for it 
saves feed and mules and secures more efficient service 
from the mules when the most work is the most valu- 
able. Anything of this nature which can easily be done 
and that costs less than it is worth is practicable. More 


‘ee spring planting season is the one of hardest 
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This 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


attention should be given to preparing the work stock 
for their hardest work of the season which is done 
under the most trying conditions. 


Careful Feeding Is Necessary 


N THE feeding of the farm work stock there are 

many common practices which prove costly in feed 

and costly in the lessened efficiency and health of 
the animals. 

The common practice of feeding a number of mules 
from a common feed trough is one of the most expen- 
sive methods of feeding which could possibly be adopt- 
ed. More feed is consumed than is required by some 
mules, while others are injured, because indigestion, 
colic and other troubles are produced by some animals 
eating too much feed, after a hard day’s work, when 
their energies are at such a low ebb that digestion is 
impaired. 

Of course, we are told that it is impracticable to feed 
large numbers of mules individually, just as some of 
our dairymen tell us it is impracticable to feed the indi- 
vidual cows in a large herd. It is impracticable for 
anyone who thinks that way, but not because of the 
mules or the work of feeding them, but because of -the 
mental state of the man who must supervise or do the 
work, 

When hard working mules receive corn for grain or 
concentrates, and some good legume hay for roughage, 
no further attention need be given to balancing the 
ration, except that a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
wood ashes or common superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) should be kept before them at all times. 

But even with just corn or sorghum grains and 
legume hay, some attention should be given to the 
quantities of these used for hard working horses and 
mules. When the work stock is idle, then it will prob- 
ably be more economical to feed them all the home- 
grown legume hay they will eat and if any corn, only 
enough to keep the animals in the condition of flesh 
desired. But when the stock are working hard, espe- 
cially in hot weather, the quantity of hay should be 
limited. Feeding a smaller quantity of hay will usually 
not only reduce the cost, but will be better for the work 
stock. If more than three-quarters of a pound of hay 
for every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight is fed, 
then by all means all the hay fed should be given at 
the night feed. Feeding all the hay at the night feeding 
is a good practice at any time. Usually a hard work- 
ing mule will require from 1% pounds of grain, such 
as corn or sorghum grains, to 1% pounds a day and 
¥% to 1 pound of hay for every 100 pounds of the body 
weight. In feeding hay, especially in hot weather, and 
to a hard working horse or mule, we insist on the wis- 
dom of limiting the hay to 4% of a pound a day for 100 
pounds of his weight; but the quantity of grain should 
be regulated to suit the needs of the individual animal. 

The most important matters in feeding hard working 
horses and mules are :— 

1. Limiting the quantity of hay and avoiding feed- 
ing new hay or green forage. 

2. Regularity in feeding both as to time and quan- 
tity and kind of feed. 

3. Sudden changes of feed should not be made when 


A DUROC JERSEY TON-LITTER THAT WEIGHED 4,923 POUNDS WHEN 18 DAYS OLD 
is, to the best of our information, the world’s record for total weight in ton-litter contests. The litter was produced by 


the animal is doing hard work. Nor should the animal 
be suddenly changed from idleness or light work to 
hard work on a full feed. Certainly sudden changes to 
full feed and hard work should not be made at the 
same time. 

4. With mules subject to attacks of colic, limit the 
hay to a small quantity and feed all at night. Feed no 
grain, or at least not a full feed, immediately after the 
animal is brought in at night when it is tired from a 
hard day’s work. Allow such a mule to rest or eat 
hay for an hour after the day’s work is finished before 
feeding the grain. The danger of colic will also be 
lessened if less than one-third the grain, and no hay, is 
fed at each of the morning and noon feeds or just 
before the animal is put to hard work. 

Editor’s Note.—Following further into the care of work 
stock, Dr. Butler next week will discuss the importance of 
“Care Attention to arness, ing, Etc.” 

Since all regular features were omitted in the Reference 
Special we are printing below the article in our livestock 
series scheduled for February 18. All hog growers might 
well clip out the article which follows here, together with 
the two which ran in our February 4 and 11 issues and 


file them as a quick, concise reference work on the prob- 
lem of “The Brood Sow and Her Pigs.” 


WEANING AND FEEDING OF YOUNG PIGS 
‘o period between weaning and four or five 


months of age is an important, even a critical 

period in the life of a profitable pig. In the first 
place, the weaning involves a very radical change in 
the life of the pig and unless it is prepared for the 
change and the change is properly made the pig may 
suffer severely in its development. In the second place, 
growth or gain in weight is much more cheaply secured 
during the first five months of the pig’s life, because 
of its more economical use of feeds. The young pig 
eats more in proportion to its body weight and the 
weight of the body being less it requires less feed to 
maintain the bédy and a larger proportion of the feed 
consumed goes to growth or increased weight. 


The effects of weaning, on the later development of 
the pig are largely influenced by the care and feeding 
of the pig before it is weaned. Of course, it is well 
understood that the best and cheapest feed for the 
young pig is its mother’s milk. In other words, if the 
pig gets sufficient of its mother’s milk, that is the best 
feed for it up to and beyond the age at which a pig is 
usually weaned. But generally, when the pigs become 
more than a month old and especially when the litter is 
large in number there is less feed supplied by the 
mother than required to produce the best growth, and 
for the best results it is necessary to supplement the 
mother’s milk by feeding the pigs on the side. More- 
over, there is another reason why it is best to feed the 
pigs before they are weaned. In order to obtain two 
litters a year, which is generally most profitable in the 
South, the pigs must be weaned by the time they are 
eight or nine weeks old, and if they have not learned to 
eat and become used to other feeds before that time the 
sudden change from their mother’s milk to grains or 
even skimmed cow’s milk is too great and a serious 
check to their growth is likely to occur. 

If the supply of mother’s milk is less than the pigs 
require for their best growth, it is well, if practicable, 
to begin when the pigs are four weeks old to add 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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“My Policy is to Make More’’—This Combination Made a Georgia Master Farmer 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Georgia’s Master Teacher 


. C. Young of the Centerville Consol- 
idated School, Elbert County, Ga., 

was the best all-around teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in Georgia last year. 
Other teachers in the 
state made far bet- 
ter records in some 
special projects, but 
the judges who selec- 
ted Georgia’s “Mas- 
ter Teacher” were of 
the opinion that 
when all phases of 
the work were con- 
sidered Mr. Young 
was entitled to first 





E. C. YOUNG 


honors. 

A brief review of Mr. Young’s activi- 
ties will show clearly the kind of service 
that a good teacher of vocational agri- 
culture can render the community that 
employs him. Mr. Young is principal of 
a large consolidated school located in the 
open country about eight miles north of 
Elberton. He and Mrs. Young live in a 
home owned by the school district. It is 
an attractive bungalow and Mrs. Young 
calls it, “Justamere Cottage.” 

Excellent school spirit exists in this 
community. Only one child of school age 
in the district is not in school. This is 
an enviable record. Mr. Young gives his 
entire time to teaching vocational agri- 
culture and ‘supervising the school. He 
has enrolled 107 persons in his agricul- 
tural groups. Of this number 32 are high 
school boys; 59 are boys im school, but 
below the high school grade; and 16 are 
farmers who are in an evening class. Ev- 
ery person in these classes is a practical 
farmer. The boys all carry on at their 
homes projects under Mr. Young’s direc- 
tion. Last year his boys, who are inter- 
ested in animals as well as crops, pro- 
duced through their home projects prod- 
ucts valued at more than $7.000. The older 
boys in the high school produced farm 
products valued at an average of $308. 

Last year the farmers of the commun- 
ity held 16 meetings at the school house, 
under the direction of their teacher of ag- 
riculture, where the problems of cotton 
production were considered. 

Centerville is a live, wide-awake com- 
munity. The men and boys got together 
and put in a school oat crop that netted 
a profit of $270. This fall the patrons 
built a shop, valued at several hundred 
dollars, for a cash outlay of only $150. 
They entertain at Centerville. A typical 
example is a dinner where 750 guests 
were seated, including the members of 
the civic clubs of Elberton, Ga. Among 

the other worthwhile community activi- 
ties for which Mr. Young was responsi- 
ble were: a school-community fair; a 
fertilizer test; a pure seed association; a 
father and son banquet; and a number of 
judging teams in which his boys have 
made good records. 

The agriculture taught at Centerville 
includes farm crops, animal husbandry, 
and horticulture. Special courses are of- 
fered in poultry and hog production. All 
_ these courses are based upon community 
'  needs.. Mr. Young has made a survey 
of every farm in his school district. 


‘ ~ Increasing Yields 90 Per Cent 


HE vocational school of Cullman 
County, Alabama, which is located at 
Fairview, had the largest evening class 
' for farmers of any community in the 
| State in 1927. The men in this group 
' made an average yield of 423.7 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, at a cost of 8.53 cents 


» Per pound. The average yield for Cull- 
- man County was 222 


: unds of lint per 
_ acre and was produced at a cost of about 
~ 15 cents a pound. This, represents an in- 
» crease of 90 per cent, ‘for this group, over 
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TWENTY-FOUR THRIFTY MEN AND WOMEN 


TT BANQUET given by The Progressive Farmer at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta for the 12 Master Farmers:and their wives was ‘an impressive occasion. 
At the table in the center of the great banquet hall were seated a dozen men and 
their wives who had been selected from among all of Georgia’s farmers as the best. 
This was an unusual group of men, and it was fitting that the officials of the state 
and the best business men of Atlanta should gather to do them honor. What had 


made these men and women successful? 
What was the secret of their achievement? 


neglected ? 


These questions, and many other similar ones, occurred to those persons who 


were privileged ‘to attend this dinner. Such questions are hard to answer, for 


doubtless many things helped to make these men Master Farmers. 


But among all the reasons that may explain why they forged ahead, it is note- 


worthy that all were thrifty men and women. 


This is brought out clearly in the 


bulletin (No. 340) entitled, Achievements of Georgia Master Farmers, just pub- 


lished by the Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


In this bulletin, we learn that 


the average value of land owned by these men is $55,537; that they also own homes 
with an average value of $6,333; other buildings worth $8,333; implements to the 
value of $4,083; and more than $3,500 worth of livestock. 


One’s first reaction is likely to be that they were lucky men, that they inherited 


their farms. 


It is true that some of them did. One, for example, took over the 


home-place when it was mortgaged for more than it would bring. Most of them 


were poor at one time. 


At the age of 29 one of them owned $2, a buggy, and a 


hound dog. Several of them bought farms on which they had been hired to work 
at small wages. This they were able to do because they saved something from what 
they made. One reports that his first business deal was lending $15 at interest. 


These men and women realized the importance of having some money to work 


for them. 


The encouraging thing to those of us who have not appreciated the importance 
of thrift—to the extent that we have saved a part of what we have made—is how 
rapidly money grows and how it works for us when properly invested. Ten 
thousand dollars invested today at 6% per cent will grow to be $25,236.01 in 20 
years, if the interest is reinvested. One thousand dollars at the same rate for the 
same time will amount to $2,523.60. An investment of $100 a year for five years 
will produce a capital of $597.63. One dollar at 8 per cent interest compounded 
annually will double itself in about 10 years. 


The farm boys in vocational agriculture classes last year averaged making 
$120 on their home projects. If each one could save a little to invest in an education 
it would pay a big return. In the meantime the money should be working. It works 


chicks. 


proved that education increases earning power. 
due to education, amounts to $1,200 a year. 


capital of $20,000 loaned at 6 per cent. 


* best, usually, when put in something that grows; maybe a heifer, a gilt, or baby 
But few investments pay better than education. 


It has been definitely 
Suppose the increase in earnings, 
That is the equivalent of having a 


“My wife’s policy has been to save and to have; mine, to make more,” said 


one of Georgia’s Master Farmers. This 


the masters in all professions. 


constitutes thrift. Such is the policy of 








the county average in production and 
means that the cotton was made at 6 cents 
a pound less than the average cost for 
the county. 


Nine members of this evening class 
used the Auburn maximum fertilizer for 
cotton, 400 pounds of superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 50 pounds of muriate of, 
potash, and produced 526 pounds of lint 
per acre. Ten others used 450 pounds of 
this mixture per acre and produced 407.6 
pounds of lint per acre. Twelve others 


used the Auburn minimum fertilizer, 325 
pounds per acre, and produced 3448 
pounds lint per acre. This group of farm- 
ers produced $99.50 worth of cotton per 
acre. 

On the other hand two men of the same 
community who did not attend the adult 
class, where all the problems of cotton 
production were discussed, kept records 
and these records show that by using 400 
pounds of a 10-3-3 fertilizer they pro- 
duced 260 pounds of lint per acre. 

The yields of this class were not pro- 





What had they done that others had 


duced on “pet patches.” The average size 
project was more than 8 acres. For 21 
men it included their entire cotton crop. 
FELSTON MULLINS, 
Teacher Vecational Agriculture. 


Vetch Doubles Corn Yield 


OBERT Bryant, a student in the vo- 

catienal agriculture class at the 
Falkville, Alabama, High School, has 
demonstrated that a crop of vetch turned 
under as a fertilizer for corn pays big 
dividends. 

“IT was encouraged by my teacher of 
vocational agriculture to plant corn after 
vetch,” reports Robert. “Vetch being prac- 
tically unknown as a green manure crop 
in my community, I hesitated to’ try it. 
My father permitted me, however, to buy 
10 pounds of vetch seed which my teacher 
had left over. I sowed them around Oc- 
tober 1, 1926. The following May I 
turned the vetch under and planted the 
half acre to corn. On one side of the 
vetch plot, I grew corn without fertilizer, 
and on the other side I grew corn fertili- 
zed with barnyard manure. All three 
plots received the same cultivation. At 
harvesting time, not having the time to 
weigh the corn on the plots, my father 
and I estimated that where no form of 
fertilizer was used the yield was 15 
bushels per acre; where barnyard manure 
was used the yield was about 25 bushels 
per acre; and where I planted after vetch 
I made 40 bushels per acre.” 

This piece of work done by Robert 
Bryant was distinctly worth while for it 
encouraged several farmers to sow vetch. 
More than 35 acres was sowed in vetch 
this past fall where none had been grown 
before. B. G. HALL. 


Lexington Purchases Livestock 


HEN vocational agriculture was 

started in the Lexington, Ala., High 
School, there was no purebred livestock 
in the community. Realizing the need for 
better livestock an effort was made to se- 
cure better dairy cattle and hogs. The 
county agent and state livestock specialist 
aided in the effort. 

Six farmers in the community made a 
trip to Nolansville, Tennessee, early in 
June and bought four registered Jersey 
heifers and one registered bull calf. The 
bull carries Noble of Oaklands and Gol- 
den Fern’s Noble blood lines. 

The boys in the vocational agricultural 
classes are interested in better hogs. Five 
of them are ready to get gilts, and it is 
quite likely that they will be secured from 
the college farm at Auburn. 

W. M. REEDER, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 
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“I wish all o’ my children could of 
been bright, but I reckon it was natural 
for some of ’em to take after Pa’s folks.” 

“If a woman’s front yard is neat an’ 
her back yard is a mess, I know she ain't 
above puttin’ on fresh tlothes without 
takin’ a bath.” 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 














The Obscure Hero 


IR Isaac Watts lies buried in Bunhill 


Fields, London. We have all sung 
his great hymns. Imagine my surprise 
when I found this bit of humorous verse 
from his goose-quill 
pen :— 

“There is a number of 
us creep 

Into the world to eat 
and sleep, 

And know no reason 
why we're born, 
But only to consume 

the corn, 

Devour the cattle, 
flesh and fish, 
And leave behind an 
empty dish. 
And if our tombstones, when we die, 
Neither flatter us, nor lie, 
There’s nothing truer can be said, 
Than that he’s eat up all his bread, 
Drunk up his drink and gone to bed.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Perhaps that’s true in many Cases. 
However, I find my mind thinking of 
that great company of people for whom 
no stone will be erected, and no songs 


sung. 
177 


To be worthy of a tombstone and not 
have it, is better than to have one over 
an unworthy corpse. 


We build great shafts to some who 
happened to be at the cross-roads of des- 
tiny when their chance came to do a great 
thing. We do not know how many ob- 
scure people there are who would have 
done the same thing. 

Real heroism is to live before a child for 
fifteen years, and lead such a life as shall 
help save him from the pitfalls and 
temptations of life—that is the important 
thing. 

I am thinking of the little woman who 
crept into the room when Jesus was din- 
ing at the house of a friend, and who 
broke her rich box of ointment upon his 
head. Her name is unknown, but the love 
that welled up in her heart overflowed, 
and filled the earth with the perfume of 
her devotion. 

177 


I never see a company of people to- 
gether but that I think of the many who 
could not make a speech or star in pub- 
lic, yet whose lives have the truly heroic 
mold and temper. 

It is not where we are, but what we 
are that counts. Greatness is goodness. 
An honest purpose makes the noblest 
work of God. Virtue is reward rich 
enough for living virtuously. 


If we can keep from having stony 
hearts it will not matter about our tomb- 
stones. Building stones do the world 
more good than grave stones. 

Heaven is in league to help every one 
who patiently tries to do his best. 

If our lives can be lived far away from 
the madding crowd, we ought to be 
thankful, for the quality of life is often 
damaged by the vulgar gaze of the multi- 
tude. The glaring lime-light is not so 
safe to live in as good old lamp-light. 





| __ASK ME ANOTHER | 


Answers on Page 17 


HO was Black Beauty? 
2. What is a capon? 
3. Which is the more flexible form of power, 
electricity or gasoline engine? 
4. Why does a cow chew her cud? 
5. What valuable plant food is lost when 
barnyard manures are leached by rains? 


6. Is gypsum, or land plaster, a good fer- 
tilizer? 





_ 7. What are the common causes of founder 
in horses? 

8. How many stages are there in the life 
cycle of most insects? 

9. What is the average weight of an acre 
of soil to a depth of 8 inches? 

10. Who said, “If you are going to do any- 
thing for the average man, you must begin 
before he is a man”? 


for Row Crops and =p 


FARMALL 


—the great Tractor 
















This man is planting 4 rows of cotton 
—up to 60 acres in a day. ‘ 

a 4row Farmall cultivator he will 
handle 35 acres a day, early goings 
over, and 50 acres a day in later 
cultivatings. These are 8-hour days. 











General Work! 


that it could handle the planting and 
cultivating of cotton and other row 
crops. Its fine work at this has made a 
great hit throughout the south. But that’s 
only part of the story. . 
Here is a letter plumbful of endorse- 
ment for the FARMALL, yet the most 
notable statement is this simple line — 
“We have not yet used the cultivator.” 
Mr. Hastings’ enthusiasm is based en- 
tirely on the general-purpose drawbar and 
belt performance of the FARMALL. In 
the cotton fields FARMALL is famous 
as the one tractor that handles row-crop 
cultivation like a charm. And here is first- 
rate evidence that it leads in general farm 
power work also. Keep in mind that this 
owner has operated several tractors of other 
makes. He qualifiesas a practical authority 
in power ing and his verdict is “I 
believe the FARMALL is as near an all- 
purpose tractor as can be built.” 


FP ittse it cou was specially designed so 


FARMALL in the Hay: 


“We were told by the owner of a 2200-acre farm 
that he had 400 acres of hay that would be lost 
unless we’ found him a mower that would work. 
He had tried a number of horse-drawn mowers, but 
the crop was so heavy he had to give it up. We sent 
him out a FARMALL tractor with 7-foot mower 
attachment, and received a check for the outfit in 
full the next day. It worked to the owner’s entire 
satisfaction, and he is an enthusiastic FAR 
booster.”— From one of the Harvester Branches. 





CfWrite for catalog and see the FARMALL at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s}© 


cAn Open Letter from— 
H. G. HASTINGS COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Gentlemen: 

Following a demonstration of your machine 
which was placed at our dis or testing in 
the autumn of 1925, we pur a machine the 
following spring and believe me, it has been on 
the job WITHOUT FAIL ever since—I believe 
it is as near an all tractor as can be built. 

We have used our FARMALL along with 
two McCormick-Deering 15-30 tractors and are 
doing the work formerly done by five to seven 
tractors of other makes. 

The FARMALL is thoroughly competent 
to plow, harrow, culti-pack, drill grain, list corn 
or peas, plant, mow hay, operate grain binder 
and though we have not as yet used the culti- 
vator, I know it will operate satisfactorily at that, 
as we used your outfit in paps, Lt machine 
in 1925, and above all that we have used it on 
any number of belt jobs and find it the most 
economical tractor we have yet used. 

Please donot thank me for this as it is too 

D. M. HASTINGS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ef ——. Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick- 


Deering 


FARMALL 






























































Get big returns 


from your 
fertilizer 
dollars 


This new Planet Jr. 220 Fertilizer Distributor 
was received by growers with enthusiasm. 
A season in the field has proved its merits 
in satisfactory dollars-and-cents returns; in 
economy of labor and upkeep; in the best 
utilization of high priced fertilizers; in bet- 
ter crop results. Six distributor spots spread 
in strips from 4 to 30 inches wide. Adjust- 
able plate permits left or right side distribu- 
tion where desired.. Positive agitation by 
simple, strong ratchet pins on wheel assures 
even flow. Hopper capacity one bushel, well 
balanced for easy pushing, even in fresh 
plowed ground. 


Ask your Planet Jr. dealer for 
circular 


or write us 






S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 46-D 
5th and Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 



















retailing Rawle 
Health Products to your neigh 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth 
— ae scape, Th Lacs 
tions, vete an try products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling ce req 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY 
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BANKER—“And what nitrogen will you use?” 


3 FPARMER—“‘Nitrate of Soda. I’ve tried the eo 
ealled substitutes. I'm cured. Soda 
on every crop for me from now on.” 


BANKER—“‘Jim, that’s good business judgment. 
Soda always makes a profit.” 
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ITs S§ODA’ 


not luck, / 


TSHE whole South now knows the story of the newly-crowned 1927 

Cotton Champions...every one of them big users of Chilean Nitrate 

of Soda. The remarkable crops they made in every cotton state, prove 

one thing very surely—It’s Soda, not luck, that gives you the biggest 
and the most profitable crop. 


More “Soda”, More Profit 


Profit by the experience of these new champions. Follow the 
advice of your agricultural authorities. Give your crops plenty 
of Soda. . . the more Soda per acre, the more profit per acre. 
Why not have more real money to show for this year’s work? 

Nitrate of Soda is the nitrogen that meets every cotton need. 
It is quick-acting. It goes to work as soon as you apply it and 
does not loaf on the job. It kicks off your cotton to a fine start. 
It beats the weevil. It brings your crop through bad weather 
or other unfavorable conditions. It makes more bolls and bigger 
ones. Your crop needs Soda. It is cotton insurance. Play safe. 
Use Soda and make more money. 


New Fertilizer Book ... FREE 


Now is the time you ought to make sure of your Soda for your new crops. 
It isn’t too late to buy it. There is plenty to be had and the price is low. 

Our new 24-page illustrated book “Low Cost Cotton” tells how to make 
more money from your cotton this year, and contains helpful, authori- 
tative information. It is free. Write for a copy, asking for Book No. 2, 











J Georgia-Alabama Champions _" 
| Left... L. S. Strickland, Royston, Ga., winner of Georgia 

State 5-Acre Cotton Contest. Right... A. L. Ford, High- 
tower, Ala., winner of Alabama State Cotton Contest. Both 
champions used Nitrate of Soda. 


Father and Son Champions 


Mr. Strickland’s yield was 6438 ibs.—almost 13 bales—on 5 
acres, or 244 bales per acre. He used as fertilizer 400 ibe. 
per acre of 15-5-5 at planting, then 200 ibs. of Nitrate of 
Soda as side dressing. His cotton cost only 6 4/10c per Ib. 
and made a profit of $216.19 per acre. Winners of 2nd and 
3rd place in this contest each used 200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda. 
and the next 5 were Soda users too. 

Tom Strickland, son of L. S. Strickland, won the State Cotton Club 


Se lheen dikes os che Seeks cal ew aet e 
. Chilean | 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Building Shepherd Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Orlando Bank and Trust Building, Orlando, Fla. 
Address Office in your state, and please mention Ad No. 35-L. 
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Cotton Situation and Outlook 


Facts as Found by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
By G. W. FORSTER 


ogre experiences of the past few years 
should be helpful to our Southern cot- 
ton growers in planning their production 
program for 1928. In 1926-27 we pro- 
duced a crop in excess of 18,618,000 bales 
which, together with a carryover of about 
5,750,000 bales, made a total world sup- 
ply of American cotton of approximately 
24,000,000 bales. This resulted in what 
is technically known as a “consumer’s 
market.” That is to say, there was more 
cotton produced than could be sold at 
satisfactory prices to the farmer. 


This season the conditions were more 
satisfactory. The growers reacted, as 
usual, to the low price received in 1926 
and reduced their acreage approximately 
15 per cent. This reduction in acreage 
coupled with unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and heavy boll weevil damages ef- 
fected a material reduction in the pro- 
duction of cotton. The actual production 
was 12,789,000 bales. The carryover from 
1926 was 7,500,000 bales, making a total 
supply of American cotton for 1927-’28 
of 20,289,000 bales. The price received 
for this supply was materially greater 
than the price received in 1926. 


Increase in Acreage Anticipated 


Hao favorable price situation will un- 
questionably tempt farmers to in- 
crease their acreage 


maximum farm value. This optimum or 
ideal supply appears to be approximately 
20,000,000 bales. A supply in excess of 
20,000,000 bales rapidly decreases the 
value. For example, the 23,000,000 bale 
crop will sell for about 12% cents giving 
a total value of $880,000,000 as compared 
with $935,000,000 for a 20,000,000 bale 
crop. From what has been said previously, 
it would appear that farmers should not 
plan to produce a crop in excess of 14,- 
000,000 bales this year. A crop of this 
size together with the estimated carry- 
over of about 5,000,000 bales will give a 
supply which should sell for optimum or 
best possible prices. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUPPLY 
AND PRICE OF COTTON 


Price (cents 





Supply per pound) Farm value 
23,100,000 bales ........ 12.5 $880,000,000 
22,300,000 bales 13.5 900,000,000 
21,500,000 bales .... 14.5 905,000,000 
20,800,000 bales ... 15.6 920,000,000 
20,000,000 bales ... 178 935,008,000 
19,200,000 bales , 18.2 930,000,000 
18,400,000 bales ........ " 19.5 915,000,000 
Factors Affecting Planting Plans 

for 1928 


N CONSIDERING the amount of cot- 
ton which would be most profitable to 
produce, the eastern grower should not 
forget that there are millions of acres of 
potential-cotton lands 





in West Texas and 





this year. In the 
past similar price in- 
creases have brought 
an increase of not 
less than 10 per cent 
in acreage. An in- 
crease in acreage of 
10 per cent over last 
year with an aver- 
age yield per acre of 
the past five years 
will result in a pro- 
duction of 14,000,000 


bales of cotton. Itis ©” readers. 


R. Forster heads the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Econom- 

ics in the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering 
and was a member of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
committee preparing the report on 
“The Agricultural Outlook for 1928.” 
What he says about the cotton out- 
look is authoritative and we are for- 
tunate in presenting this review to 


Oklahoma which 
may be put into cot- 
ton this year. Fur- 
thermore, the cli- 
matic and soil con- 
ditions in West Tex- 
as and Oklahoma are 
such that farmers 
in these states can 
use mechanical de- 
vices for harvesting 
the crop advantage- 
ously. In recent years 





to be understood that 


“sledding” has been 





this is, of course, 

only a tentative figure and the exact pro- 
duction will be determined largely by 
weather conditions between planting and 
harvesting. 


Probable Supply of Cotton in 
1928-29 


ied SPITE of the relatively high prices 
for cotton, this year, the consumption 
of American cotton will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,500,000 bales. This con- 
sumption of American cotton, when sub- 
tracted from the total supply of 20,289,- 
000 bales, will leave a carryover on July 
31, 1928, of approximately 4,789,000 bales. 
Should the production be 14,000,000 bales 
in 1928, the total supply of American 
cotton available during 1928-’29 will be 
18,789,000 bales. The supply situation 
might be briefly summarized as follows :-— 


Bales 
Production in 1927 (actual) ........ 12,789,000 
Carryover, July 31, 1927 (actual) .... 7,500,000 





Total supply of American cotton for 
crop year August 1, 1927, to July 








S1, 192B (actual) .nccccccsccccccces , 289,000 
Less probable consumption (estimat- 

GED ccc tccscvccviviecsinsesestignsess 15,500,000 
Carryover, July 31, 1928 (estimated)... 4,789,000 
Probable production for 1928 ........ 14, 
Supply for 1928-29 (estimated) ...... 18,789,000 


Supply and Price Relationship 

N PLANNING this year’s production 

program, the cotton growers should not 
forget that cotton is subject to the law 
of supply and demand, like any other 
commodity. This means that the larger 
the crop, the lower the price. The fol- 
lowing tabulation indicates the normal 
relationship between the total supply of 
cotton and the price for a period of 
years. There is, however, an optimum 
or ideal supply which will yield the 


used in harvesting 
cotton and it is stated that this year 
mechanical pickers, which will do the 
work of fifteen to twenty-five men, will 
be available. Thus, the higher price of 
cotton and the possibilities of reducing 
the production costs will encourage farm- 
ers in these states to increase or expand 
their acreage. 

There are other important factors 
which the cotton grower in the eastern 
section of the Cotton Belt should con- 
sider in making his plans for 1928, In 
most sections of the Belt farmers are al- 
ways hard pressed to find profitable sub- 
stitutes for cotton. The Southern farmer 
has been urged repeatedly to increase his 
feed crops. At the present time, it would 
seem that an increase in production of 
feed crops can hardly be expected this 
year. This statement is substantiated by 
the fact that between 1910 and 1927 the 
acreage in feed crops in the South in- 
creased from 4,600,000 acres to 7,200,- 
000 acres or an increase of 60 per cent. 

In projecting their plans for this year, 
farmers should remember that the price 
of cotton depends in part on the purchas- 
ing power of the consumers of cotton 
goods. A review of the present demand 
situation indicates that the purchasing 
power of the consumers will not be 
markedly different in 1928-’29 than dur- 
ing the past season. The domestic de- 
mand will be about the same as last year. 
There is some evidence that an improve- 
ment in the business situation and textile 
activity in France and Italy will be antic- 
ipated. However, this favorable outlook 
in France and Italy is offset by an out- 
look for a continuation of unfavorable 
conditions in Great Britain and, Japan. 


Finally, there are indications that the cot-: 


ton crop in India and other foreign 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Greatest tensile strength—highest quality 
steel—regularity of twist—firmness of 
barbs—extra heavy galvanizing, are the 
features always found in the following 
brands of barb wire: Baker Perfect— 
Waukegan—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood 
Junior—American Special—American 
Glidden —Lyman Four Point. 
See our dealer in your community. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
ch, Buffalo, Detroit, Baltimore, \- 
rre, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
. *San Francisco, “Los Angeles, *Portiand, “Seattle. 
*United States Steel Products Company 
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CAUSTI 
BALSAM 


The reliable liniment, 
counter-irritant and blister. 
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The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., 
Cherotent 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


: Undernourishment in Children 


HE food a child eats is more impor- 

tant than the food of a grown-up, be- 
cause a child is building a body that is to 
last 70, 80, or 100 years. The better the 
foundation is made, 
the longer the build- 
ing will last and the 
more satisfactory it 
will be. When a 
child is poorly nour- 
ished, something is 
going wrong in the 
building of this 
foundation, 


How to Prevent 
Undernourishment. 
—It is always better to prevent a trouble 
than to have to cure it. That “a stitch in 
time saves nine” is a wise old saying, and 
wise are they who diligently follow it in 
matters of good health. One of the best 
ways to head off undernourishment in 
children is to see that good health habits 
are firmly established in the growing 
child. These good habits, along’ with 
proper food and plenty of pure water, 
are very important; they mean much not 
only in promoting the health of the child 
now, but also in helping to build deep 
and strong the foundation of good health 
in after life. So let us give all heed to 
these six essentials to the physical wel- 
fare of young children (and of grown- 
ups, too, for that matter) :— 








DR. REGISTER 


3. Regular kidney action. 

4. Good food. 

5. Good water. 

6. Fresh air. : 

How to Detect Undernourishment. 


—If the child is delicate, lacking in en- 
ergy, listless, nervous, fretful, and easily 
tired out, he is usually undernourished. 
He has what is called malnutrition. The 
child looks droopy, has slouching shoul- 
ders, is never quite well, and is rarely 
ever really sick. He is underweight ac- 
cording to height. If the height and 
weight of a child are not in proportion, 
the child is usually undernourished. 


How to Correct Undernourishment. 
—When the conditions just described are 
present, it would be wise to have the 
family physician examine the child in or- 
der to find and treat any physical ailment 
that may be present. Then in order to 
correct the conditions due to undernour- 
ishment, the good-health practices out- 
lined above should be established at once 
and the proper nourishing foods supplied. 


Foods a Growing Child Needs.— 
Foods that are good. and nourishing for a 
growing child may be classified as :— 

1, Proteins or Muscle-building Foods.—These 
Proteins are found in milk, eggs, meat, cere- 
als, beans, peas, and nuts. 

2. Mineral Matter.—Foods that contain min- 
eral matter build bones, teeth, blood, and brain 
tissue, and are found in such foods as milk, 
green vegetables, fruits, eggs, cornmeal, and 
whole wheat. 

3. Vitamines.—These are the substances in 
food that are vital to regulating growth and 
promoting health, preventing rickets and 
scurvy. These substances are found in many 
foods and are found especially in the fol- 
lowing foods: milk, eggs, leafy vegetables, 
and fruits. 

4. Energy Foods.—‘“Money makes the mare 
go”; energy foods make the child go. Such 
foods are sugar and foods containing starch, 
as, for instance, white potatoes, cereals, and 
fat. Milk and butter are also classed as 
energy foods. 

Milk is a universal food for the baby 
and growing child. If there is no moth- 
er’s milk for the baby, then some other 
milk prepared in such a way as to re- 
semble mother’s milk as nearly. as possi- 
ble has to be substituted. 


To sum up, the way to prevent malnu- 
trition or undernourishment and also to 
cure it is to:— 

1. Feed the child with proper foods; 

2. Feed enough of the proper foods, and 
_3. Be sure they are in proper combina- 
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O you need a new tractor, a cultivator 


or other farm machinery? Does the 
$2,990 MORE PROFIT barn need rebuilding? Is the old car worn 
Hall Stokes Co., out? Or perhaps there is a son or daughter 
N.C. says season =n send to college. 
we used a well known 
make of fertilizer and got Hlese £6 0 say to snetn te nenneey 
agen gente added income from your farm. Use “ 
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of $2,500 in one 

year. We have never ceae you and your family are entitled. 
sreine 2° oe on “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers will give 
seasons.” August 8, 1927. your farm a chance to prove what it really 
can do. Increase your profits by using 
INC COT. these Fertilizers, just as scores of other 
r i YIELD oa Maj A. farmers on wh gm -— doing. Read the let- 

° Y ters at r instance. 
“As 

po al her 4 doe eno of Actual crop results prove that there is a 
other fertilisers, Lam stir vast difference in fertilizers of the same 
pli, She ae ep chemical analysis. Chemical analysis does 
crop 30%. 1 used them on not fully disclose the sources from which 
my cotton Gn vee ond the plantfood elements are derived, 
a ff cnsider. neither does it indicate the mechanical 
ably above the average in condition—two very important factors 

5 ae = a affecting crop-producing power. 
and peanuts, on which 1 “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers produce 
used ‘AA QUALITY’ more profit for every dollar invested in 
pee Seen rae et fertilizer because of the infinite care used 
Nov. 7, 1927. in selecting the materials from which the 


plant-food elements are derived; because 
these famous formulas are based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of crop and soil condi- 
tions, and are backed by over 60 years of 
successful crop production. 


1% BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE... Hon. W. 
D. rman, Easley, Pick- 
.» S. C., says: “I used 


only 400 Ibs. of ‘AA 

QUALITY’ Fertilizer per Plan to increase your profits in 1928; 

acre and I have been in _ insist on getting “AA QUALITY” Fertil- 

crop is probably the best izers for this season’s crops. Give your 

crop in bs cate eee farmac 

being around 1 

ger eae. This = by far sf P 

‘ onan Powe» | Sy mesylivem. Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” under the 
a, “ge a he direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, will be glad to 

‘ears. think 

remy anianienandadon answer inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers: 

for ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- Send for our Booklets. Please state the crops in 

tilizers.” 23, 1927. which you are interested. 


Made only by 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers are made by the world’s largest fertilizer manufae- 
turer to meet a standard of excellence that is never lowered. Produced in 32 modera 
plants strategically located to render prompt service. 





“THE WORLD’S BEST BY EVERY TEST® 















































































Uphill . 


&@ PRODUCT OF THE 


(CHAIN COMPANY, inc. 
in business 


LforYour Safety, Saj 





Sor safety 
. downhill . 


wherever and whenever roads are wet 
or muddy, you need the sure trac- 
tion of WEED stee! cross chains. 


Always carry WEED Chains in your 
car ready to give you dependable trac- 
tion. Genuine WEED Chains have 
red connecting hooks, brass plated 
steel cross chains with the name 
WEED on every hook. 



































Bothered With wilt? 
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Norduke makes a good 


crop. 
} The fruit is large and smooth and is 
borne in great abundance. Excellent 
for the home garden and for canning. 
This is one of the many finer vari- 
and specialties ra co will 
find in Wood’s helpful 1928 catalog. 
| odie you a copy? 
- i \Post card « A saad 
brings i 
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Coker’s Extra 


CLEVELAND 





COTTON SEED 


Registered by Georgia Crop Improvement 
Association. Guaranteed better than 99% 
pure and above 90% germination. 

In new 100 pound bags at $1.50 and $2.00 
per bushel, according to quantity. 


Good yields. Easy to pick. 95% of those 
trying it in Carroll last year will plant 
it again this year. 


Write us, stating quantity desired 
and let us quote you prices. — 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GA. 





HE 1927 results of the “More and 

Better Cotton Per Acre Contest,” 
conducted by the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, which were announced 
recently, have  at- 
tracted considerable 
attention. 

The object of this 
contest is to demon- 
strate that there is 
more profit in inten- 
sive production of 
cotton than there is 
in extensive produc- 
tion. It is to show 

E.C. WESTBROOK that if farmers 
would concentrate their efforts on small 
acreages of their best land, they would 
be able to make more clear money than 
if they tried to cultivate every available 
acre. The five-acre demonstrations have 
been visited by a large number of people. 
It was estimated by the owner of each of 
several of the best five acres that their 
contest patches had been visited by more 
than 1,000 people. This indicates that 
Georgia farmers are interested in improv- 
ing their cotton production. 

In addition to demonstrating better 
methods of culture and fertilization, one 
of the objects of the contest is to illus- 
trate the value of good seed,_ improved 
varieties, and to encourage the produc- 
tion of cotton so far as practicable that will 
meet the requirements of our cotton 
mills. As a direct result of the cotton 
contest, 20,000 bushels of improved seed 
were purchased by Georgia farmers in 
1927. The staple of the varieties pur- 
chased varied in length from % to 1% 
inches. Several cotton mills were very 
active in distribution of seed of good va- 
rieties. This interest and codperation of 
the mills has been very helpful. It is 
hoped that other mills will follow their 
example, Cotton improvement programs 
are already planned for 1928 in many 
counties as a direct result of the contest. 

Four hundred and seventy farmers en- 
rolled in the contest from 71 counties; 
131 of these sent in. records complete 
enough to be tabulated. This compares 
with 83 complete records for the 1926 
contest. 

The 1927 contest was divided into a 
“general contest” in which cotton of any 
length of staple could compete for prizes ; 
and a “staple contest” in which only cot- 
ton that would pull 1l-inch or better in 
length was eligible to compete. Con- 
testants who had cotton that would staple 
one inch or better could compete for 
prizes in both contests. 


Winners in General Contest 


UTHER S. Strickland of Royston, 
Franklin County, was awarded first 
prize of $1,000 offered by the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau. He 
produced 6,438 pounds of lint cotton on 
his five acres, or an average of 1,287 
pounds of lint per acre. It cost him $97.34 
per acre to produce and gave him a net 
profit of $216.19 per acre. His produc- 
tion cost was 6 2-5 cents per pound of 
lint. Ten bushels of Piedmont Cleveland 
cotton seed were planted in 3% to 4%- 
foot rows. The cotton was thinned to 14 
inches in the drill and one to four plants 
left to the hill. The cotton was planted 
April 14, and 400 pounds of a 15-5-5 fer- 
tilizer per acre was applied at the time. 
On May 30, a side-dressing of 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre was applied. 
Ten tons per acre of stable manure was 
applied to this field in 1926. One-fourth 
of the cost of the manure was charged to 
the 1927 crop. The cotton was grown on 
a clay loam soil, which was broken about 
seven inches deep and harrowed well. 
The cotton was cultivated nine times. 
Only a few weevils were present during 
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the year. Twenty pounds of calcium ar- 
senate were applied to a part of the field 
with a hand machine on August 18 and 22. 

Mr. Strickland, in addition to winning 
the $1,000 prize, also won a free trip to 
Havana, Cuba. This trip was given by 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda organiza- 
tion, to the first prize winners in the va- 
vious cotton states. The winners from 
the various states assémbled at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where they spent a day sight- 
seeing. They went from there to Havana 
where they spent two days sight-seeing 
and studying agricultural conditions. The 
party then went to Miami, Florida. From 
that point they made a two days’ tour to 
trucking and fruit growing sections of 
Florida. 


J. O. M. Smith Wins Second 
. O. M. Smith of Commerce, Madison 
County, was awarded second prize of 
$400. He made 6,365 pounds of lint cot- 
ton on five acres, or 1,273 pounds per 
acre. His net profit was $169.41 per 
acre. Five bushels of Piedmont Cleve- 
land seed were planted in 3%4-foot rows 
and the cotton thinned to 12 inches in the 
drill, two plants to the hill. -Ten tons 
per acre of stable manure were applied 
with a manure spreader March 2 and 3. 
On March 4, 2,000 pounds per acre of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) was ap- 
plied with a wheat drill. On April 4 
1,000 pounds per acre of a 15-5-5 fertili- 
zer was applied in the drill and the cot- 
ton planted April 14. On May 27, 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre was 
applied by hand. 

E. L. Peek, of Conyers, Rockdale 
County, was awarded third prize of $250. 
He produced 5,093 pounds of lint cotton 
on five acres, or 1,019 pounds per acre. 
His net profit was $146.88 per acre. He 
planted 10 bushels of Utopia cotton in 
four-foot rows 12 to 18 inches in the drill, 
one to two plants to the hill. Seven hun- 
dred eighty pounds per acre of a 12-2-5 
fertilizer, composed of superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), nitrate of’ soda and 
muriate of potash, was applied at plant- 
ing time and a side-dressing of 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda made May 27. Two 
hundred sixty pounds of calcium arsenate 
was applied to control the boll weevil. 
The poison was applied in six applica- 
tions, beginning the middle of July and 
running through the middle of August. 

A. C. Fincher of Cave Springs, Floyd 
County, was awarded fourth prize of $150. 
He made 4,940 pounds of lint cotton on 
five acres, or 988 pounds per acre. His 
net profit was $152.98 per acre. He 
planted three bushels of Wannamaker’s 
Cleveland in 4%4-foot rows, and thinned 
his cotton to 18 inches, two plants to the 
hill. Six hundred pounds of a 9-3-3 fer- 
tilizer was applied at planting time and 
a side-dressing of 40 pounds of nitrate of 
soda was made July 8. 

A. P. Johns of Toccoa, Stephens Coun- 
ty, won fifth prize of $100. Mr. Johns is 
the only contestant using a variety of 
cotton with over an inch staple to win a 
major prize in the general contest. 

The 10 next highest were awarded $50 
each. One of the outstanding things about 
the winners was the large number who 
had cotton which graded 15-16 inch. 
One of the reasons why there was such a 
small number of winners with staple cot- 
ton is due to the fact that these varieties 
are not generally grown. The average 
profit for the 15 winners in the general 
contest was $140.80 per acre. This is a 
remarkable record. 

Long Staple Winners 
A’ P. Johns of Toccoa, was awarded 
first prize of $250 in the staple con- 
test. He produced 4,479 pounds lof lint 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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The Prestested Farmer 


“More Cotton Per Acre 


Georgia Contest Brings Out Interesting Facts 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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HEALTHEY! 






This Emblem 


Gaarantees 


When you are buying 


self-rising fiour, look for the 
BLUE SHIELD—it is your guarantee 
that this flour contains the purest 
leavening (baking powder) made. 
More than 200 brands of self-rising 
flour carry this emblem—the BLUE 
SHIELD. There is a grade of flour 
for every purse, but all grades con- 
tain the same quality of leavening 
(baking powder). 

Self-rising flour with BLUE SHIELD leav- 
ening (baking powder) supplies the whole- 
some elements needed to make typical South- 
ern diets well balanced and wholesome. 


Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour 


are yours for the asking. Use self-rising 


flour! It’s wholesome, dependable, and eco- 
nomical, It is sold in cotton bags—the useful 
package. 
°' y . 7 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We SELF 








Ht You Keep Chickens 
Read this Offer 


Scientific research and experiments 
have brought to light many new 
phases affecting poultry raising. 
Among other things is the fact that 
vitamins A, B and D are a controlling 
factor in the life and growth of 
chicks. Without vitamins, chicks have 
leg weakness and nutritional diseases. 


Your problem is how to secure vita- 
mins. Conkey’s Y-O solves this prob- 
lem. It is a smooth, brown powder, in 
which Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver 
Oil are combined, by a special sealing 
process, whereby the A, B and D vita- 
min potency is retained for a long 
time. In this respect, it is very dif- 
ferent from straight Cod Liver Oil 
which, when exposed to the air, rap- 
idly oxidizes and loses its vitamin po- 
tency. Also, the granular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash. 

Here is the result of a feeding test 
conducted by one of America’s most 
prominent poultry breeders, Lyle W. 
Funk, President of. the Illinois State 
Poultry Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Great 8 Poultry Farm, of 
Carlyle, Ill. 

“IT made a test, using 2% Conkey’s Y-O in 

the mash given to one lot, while the others 

no Y-O. e chicks were the same age 
and had the same care. The loss from lot re- 
ceiving Y-O was only 3%, while those not 
receiving Y-O, was 12%. The Y-O fed chicks 
grew much faster, had larger bone velop- 
ment and smoother feathers. Y-O is the cheap- 

est and most dependable yitamin product we 


know of and every chick we keep is fed Y-0.” 
—Lyle W. Funk, Vice-President. 


Test Conkey’s Y-O on Your Baby 
Chicks at Conkey’s Risk 


The Conkey Company has arranged a special plan 
whereby you can try feeding Y-O for 30 days at the 
Company’s risk. Just send your name and address 
and number of chicks you have and they will mail 
you the amount of Y-O you need for 30 days. 
cost is only about le per chick for 30 days. 

Pay the postman when it is delivered. 
feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
pn gl Company and they will return the amount 

You need not hesitate to accept this proposition. 

Ss company is one of the largest in the country 
in AE ——— and is oy reliable. Just 
addr b Conke -» 674 , 
Cleveland, Ohio. is _ aer 
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| “BLUE RIBBON MOVIES” 


ERE is another list of fine motion 


pictures—good movies for the 
whole family to see—as selected by rep- 
resentatives of The Progressive Farmer 
and The Youth’s Companion:— 


Buttons—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Jackie Coogan, fast growing up, is a likable 
—and heroic—cabin boy, on a big transatlan- 
tic liner that hits an iceberg and sinks. 


College Hero, A—Columbia Pictures. 

Another good story of campus life, 
from much of the usual nonsense. 
Country Doctor, The—Pathe- DeMille. 

A fine portrayal of old-school physician. 
Dog of the Regiment—Warner Bros. 

A stirring picture of the war with an 
American hero, a German heroine, and Rin- 
Tin-Tin acting, as usual, better than most 
of the cast. 

Dress Parade—Pathe-De Mille. 

Actually photographed at West Point. The 
participation of the cadets themselves makes 
this picture of the turning out of a soldier 
particularly interesting. 

Gorilla, The—First National. 

An exciting mystery story, which, despite 
its name, is more mirthful than gruesome. 
Harvester, The—F. B. O. 

Gene Stratton Porter’s novel of the same 
name, with its nature-loving hero and his 
dream girl transferred to the screen. Fair. 
High School Hero, The—William Fox. 

This charming comedy, in its wholesome 
fun and plausibility of plot, is a welcome 
change from the usual play of school and 
college life. 

In Old Kentucky—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

The popular stage play of a generation ago 
revised and given a World. War background, 
with a regeneration of the soldier son, half- 
crazed by his service in the A. E. F., as the 
central dramatic motive. 

Jazz Singer, The—Warner Bros. 

A touching story of family life among the 
orthodox Jews and the hold which the songs 
of Israel had upon the heart of a wandering 
genius. 

Jesse James—Paramount. 

A sincere attempt to show that the famous 
outlaw was d ‘ven to crime through injus- 
tice and treachery. 

Man’s Past—Universal. 

An unusual plot dealing with a lost identity 
and a life of expiation, crowned by unlooked 
for happiness. 

My Best Girl—United Artists. 

Mary Pickford’s latest picture, and one of 
her best. The story is by Kathleen Norris, 
and it is full of comeday and sentiment. 
Publicity Madness—William Fox. 

A lively advertising campaign is made the 
background for a fairly amusing comedy- 
romance. 

Ranger of the North—F. B. O. 

A melodrama of sub-Arctic lands in which 
the dog star, Ranger, does some excellent 
acting. 

Red Riders of Canada—F. B. O. 

A convincing and well-acted story of the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, 

Road to Romance, The—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 

This is Joseph Conrad’s famous story “Ro- 
mance” made into a photoplay. Lively melo- 
drama in very picturesque settings, finely 
photographed. 

Salley in Our Alley—Columbia. 

A pleasantly sentimental story of three 
East Side bachelors who adopt the orphaned 
daughter of a neighbor. 


Shanghai Bound—Paramount. 

Richard Dix in a lively adventure story 
with a background of the late warfare in 
China, 

She’s a Shiek—Paramount. 

Bebe Daniels again imitates the acrobatic 
prowess of Douglas Fairbanks in this fantas- 
tic Arabian Nights farce. 

Sorrell and Son—United Artists. 

A sympathetic picture version of Warwick 
Deeping’s soul-searching novel of a father’s 
self-immolation and a son’s grateful devo- 
tion. Unusually beautiful photoplay. 
Surrender—Universal. 

The evils of racial prejudice and religious 
persecution sharply pictured in a gripping 
story of Russia. 


Tea for Three—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

A foam-light farce in which a wife and 
her husband’s best friend set out to cure the 
husband of jealousy. 


Tumbling River—William Fox. 

A typical Tom Mix Western with another 
four-footed character adding zest to the work 
of that popular horse, Tony. 





free 


When you find any_of these pictures 
advertised to appear at your local the- 
aters, you may carry the family with the 
assurance of seeing a clean, wholesome, 
high-grade play. Save this list. 


































































































The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber— flexible, long- 
wearing. They have sturdy 
@ray soles, uppers red or 
black—knee to hip lengths 


the quality of these 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


O stand the strains of hard wear—boot rubber 
must be flexible! You can stretch a strip cut 
from any “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper more than 
five times its own length! . 
And this rubber is backed up! At every vital 
point where wear comes hardest, are anchored 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements. And you won’t break 
through that thick gray sole—it’s oversize and 
tough as a tire tread. 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes fit right, look 
right, wear right. Get a pair—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 






The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 


washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther redor black, 4or 5 buckles 


CC ue op 99 BLUE RIBBON — 
S Boots Walrus 
* * Arctics Rubbers | 





Trade Mart 












































‘ you express your good nature with 
- so Hastin 
It’s full of correct d tions 
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Seeds Plants Bulbs 


Your Home Beautiful is a delight to all people, within and » 

the exquisite new flowers of today. 

Just as Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs are The Standard of the South—just 

big, np he w, 120-page, 1928 Catalog is The South’s Planting Guide. 
» pictures from paemnnghe, planting calendars 

it for ready reference at 

of “Everything That aaa makes planting easy and _ want you to have it. 

You can clip the coupon now! 


It lists the best 


I times. 













H. G. 


ATLANTA 


Gentlemen: Kindl 
Seeds, Plants and Bul 


HASTINGS CO. 


The South’s Seedsmen 


send me og fa free, your big. new 1928 
deg return mai 


NS ccpcciced seve ceadesdsdvltil. 


GEORGIA 
Catalog of 
PF-7 

















































— Reliable 


estate, 








E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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and Asphalt Roofin 
SAVANNA FENCE & ROO & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT. SAVANNAH, GA. 








Factory FREE, Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
of the famous Goodyear welt. 
Army and Police Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elk- 
skin leather. Factory price 












NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., Dept.B, Westfield, Mass. 
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COMPOUND 
your horses working wit 
ug J Pp ef HN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper, Stran- 
gies, Influenza, Coughs and Colds. 

ive te fen and those exposed. Give 
“SPOHN’S” for Dog Distemper. Sold 
by your yh, If not, order from us. Small 
bottle 60 —. Jace $1.20. Write for free 


booklet on 
SPOHN MEDICAL ‘CO., Dept.25, Goshen, Ind. 
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SHAWINIGAN 


SHAWINIGAN ———- Made of Alabama 
ke and Lime 


For Lighting and Welding 





. LONG-LEWIS HARDWARE CO., 


Get Our Prices 
Bessemer, Ala. 


The Auburn 


HERE is a trite and true statement 
that “nothing succeeds like success.” 
An example of this is the success which 
thousands of Alabama farmers have had 
in fertilizing cotton 
and other crops by 
the “Auburn method.” 
And the “Auburn 
method” gets its 
name from the fact 
that it is the fertili- 
zer recommendation 
of the Experiment 
Station of the Ala- 
bama_ Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 
It is based upon intelligent research con- 
ducted over a long period of years on 
the experiment station at Auburn and in 
codperation with farmers throughout the 
state. 
Therefore, it is based upon facts ob- 
tained by iutelligent scientific methods. 
This is why it wins out year after year. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


The Auburn Recommendations 


HE Auburn recommendations vary 

slightly on the different soil divisions. 
County agents are familiar with these 
variations and their fertilizer work has 
been of untold value to farmers. The 
Auburn fertilizer recommendations for 
different creps are :— 


Cotton.—Use the Auburn minimum or the 
Auburn maximum. For most soils the min- 
imum is 200 pounds superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), 100 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
25 pounds muriate of potash. The maximum 
doubles each of these. These mixtures anal- 
yze approximately 10-6-4. 

Apply all the superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate), muriate of potash, and one-fourth of 
the nitrate of soda at planting. The remain- 
ing three-fourths of nitrate of soda should be 
applied immediately after chopping and before 
cultivating or “dirting up.” The potash is 
important and should not be neglected. 

Corn.—The corn fertilizer recommendations 
of the Alabama Experiment Station are based 
on the results of the following experiments :— 

1. Fifty-six experiments conducted on the 
different soil types of the state from 1911 to 
1921, comparing different combinations of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate), kainit, cot- 
tonseed meal, and nitrate of soda. 

2. Eleven experiments in 1925 and 1926 on 
the value of phosphate and potash for corn 
with varying amounts of nitrate of soda. 

3. Eight experiments on sandy soils and 
six experiments on heavy soils to show the 
results of applying nitrate of soda to corn at 
different stages of growth. 

The results of these experiments show that 
the direct application of phosphate and potash 
to corn does not pay, except on the soils of 
the Piedmont Plateau and the Appalachian 
Plateau, and that on these soils the margin 
of profit is so narrow that their use is ques- 
tionable. 

A much more desirable way to apply phos- 
phate and potash to corn on Alabama soils 
is to apply these materials to cotton and 
legumes in a rotation in which corn is used, 
thereby supplying these materials to corn in 
an indirect way. Nitrogen was the only ele- 
ment of fertilizer that showed a profit for 
corn consistently on Alabama soils. 
.—Apply 200 to 400 pounds of either 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) or basic slag. 


County Agents Report Success 


HE Auburn method of fertilizing re- 
quires the use of fertilizing ingredi- 
ents such as nitrate of soda, superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate,) basic slag, muri- 
ate of potash, and kainit. These materials 
may be bought codperatively through the 
Farm Bureau. This practice has been in 
progress for several years. Recently W. 
D. Barton, an official of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation in Montgom- 
ery, collected information about the re- 
sults of the Auburn method of fertilizing 
in Alabama in 1927. County agents sent 
it to him. Their reports were not based 
upon guesses but upon facts. 

County Agent H. C. Appleton of 





Greene County ‘reported 10 demonstra- 


‘ 
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Method Paid 


Fertilizer Increased 1927 Cotton Yields for Alabama Farmers 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


tions or demonstrations with 10 farm- 
ers in raising cotton, Where the “Au- 
burn minimum” was used the average 
was 946 pounds of seed cotton per acre; 
where 325 pounds of other fertilizer was 
used the average was 800 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre; and where no fertilizer 
was used the average was 458 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. The “Auburn 
maximum” produced 1,160 pounds, while 
650 pounds of other fertilizer produced 
882 pounds. Figure the difference in 
value with seed cotton at 6 cents per 
pound. 


During most of 1927 R: Y. Bailey was 
county agent in Randolph County. He is 
now with the experiment station at Au- 
burn. G. B. Phillips succeeded him. . A 
report made by Mr. Phillips of nine dem- 
onstrations conducted in codperation with 
farmers revealed that the “Auburn maxi- 
mum” (650 pounds) produced 1,317 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. The same 
money value in other fertilizer produced 
1,050 pounds of seed cotton—a difference 
of 267 pounds. At six cents per pound 
for seed cotton this was equal to $16.02 
per acre. 


Clarke County Results 


ie L. Hollingsworth, county agent of 
Clarke County, told about the results 
of J. E. Paul, of Allen. -~He had been 
farming 80 acres which required the ser- 
vices of himself and several boys. Later 
he began fertilizing the Auburn way. 
This enabled him to turn half of his land 
into pasture. He then made more cotton 
and corn on the other half than he had 
been making on the whole. D. C. Walker, 
of Winn, used this fertilizer and made 
600 pounds of lint cotton on one acre 
which was his entire cotton crop. 


After referring to several examples of 
this kind Mr. Hollingsworth said: “If 
all the farmers in Clarke County had 
done as well as those who reported to me 
we would have made 18,000 bales of cot- 
ton instead of 7,000. This means that we 
lost 11,000 bales, by not fertilizing right.” 


G. W. Ray, Dale County, said: “Twen- 
ty-five club boys avéraged 950 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre as compared with 
500 pounds per acre for the county. Four- 
teen corn club boys averaged 40 bushels 
per acre as compared with 15 bushels for 
the county.” 


Outstanding in Limestone 


RED Stewart, Limestone County, 

gave a summary of fertilizer results. 
It covered 1,830 acres.. The ingredients 
were mixed in the proportions recom- 
mended by Auburn and used at the rate 
of 300 pounds per acre and yielded 408 
pounds of lint cotton per acre, while 780 
acres received an average of 300 pounds 
of ready-mixed 10-4-4 and 10-3-3 per 
acre and produced an average of 327 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. 


C. F. King, Tanner, used the Auburn 
maximum and made 42 bales on 38 acres. 


With the same fertilizer John R. Witt, 
Belle Mina, made 60 bales on 50 acres. 
C. F. Powell, Madison, Route 1, marle 47 
bales on 60 acres by using the Auburn 
minimum. 


R. O. Shaver, Blount County, made a 
survey of 50 farms. Those using ready- 
mixed fertilizer applied it at the rate of 
211 pounds per acre. Those using the 
Auburn plan applied 397 pounds per 
acre; the first made 734.4 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre; the latter made an aver- 
age of 942 pounds, a difference of 207.6. 
At six cents per pound this made an in 
crease of $12.45 per acre. 
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JOHN LEE ANDERSON 


. L. Anderson, formerly county agent 
of Franklin County, Georgia, has been 
appointed field agent in marketing, at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Anderson is a 
graduate of the Ga. 
College of Agricul- 
ture, and was em- 
ployed as county 
agent of Franklin 
County in the fall 
of 1924. He is to be 
recalled by our read- 
ers through the out- 
standing develop- 
ments with hogs, 
cotton and poultry in Franklin County. 
Boys and farmers working with him have 
been winners in numerous state and dis- 
trict contests with these farm products. 
Anderson has also contributed to the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
from time to time, and we join with our 
readers in wishing him success in his new* 
field of endeavor. 











J. L. ANDERSON 





| COTTON ACREAGE INCREASE 
UNSAFE 


OLLOWING an extended study of 

the cotton conditions, a statement 
was recently issued to the farmers 
of. Alabama, signed jointly by three 
leading agricultural 
officials of the state, 
from which are quot- 
ed the _ following 
items of importance : 


“There is no dis- 
position on the part 
of agricultural offi- 
cials to dictate the 
acreage policies of 

- farmers, but it is our 
M. J. PUNCHES duty to point out the 
various conditions touching this most im- 
portant subject, and we quote from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in part as follows :— 


“*Expansion in cash crops for 1928 is 
to be guarded against. 


“‘The low prices for 1926 cotton were 
due to overplanting. Overplanting this 
year will bring about the same low prices 
and distress. 

“*Weevils will undoubtedly survive in 
greater numbers this year than in 1927. 
The more acres planted in 1928, the less 
per acre will be the income.’ ” 

Continuing the authorities whose names 
appear below said :— 


“We have had in this state four years 
of good yields, due to a combination of 
intelligent fe rtili- 
zing, favorable sea- 
sons, and compara- 
tively low rate of 
insect damage. It is 
possible that the 
above unusual run 
of favorable cotton 
conditions will fail 
this year and Ala- 
bama will have un- 
favorable weather, 
heavy weevil infes- 
tation, low yield on a large acreage and 
low prices. This would be disastrous and 
farmers must guard against any increase 
of acreage. 

“Alabama farmers are still short on 
hay. Feed must be produced for the in- 
creased number of hogs. Poultry and hogs 
promise good profits and feed must be 
produced for these. Home supplies de- 
mand the farmers’ first attention. 

“After providing for these essentials 
of food and feed, it seems the part of 
wisdom to not increase cotton acreage, 
but to continue careful fertilizing, im- 
Proved cultural methods, watchful care 
against weevil damage, attention to cost 
of production, improvement in quality of 
cotton and intelligent marketing as the 
Program of the Alabama farmer for 
1928.” (Signed) 


S. M. DUNWOODY, Commissioner. 
L. N. DUNCAN, Director of Exten- 


sion. 
M. J. FUNCHESS, Director Experi- 


i 











L. N. DUNCAN 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
‘THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


mokers 


Your name’s on every 
flake of it! 


made Granger but you showed 

us how. You said,“We want to- 

bacco that smokes as cool as a drink 

from a mountain stream. Tobacco 

that’s crammed with rich, ripe flavor. 

In other words, pipe tobacco that # 
pipe tobacco.” 

That’s what Granger is— pipe to- 
bacco from start to finish and “made 
to your prescription.” 

Right now, it looks like a lot of 
men enjoy their own medicine! 



















/Agents 


Here is a new 
Household De vice 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
It not only 


and mops floors. 

no electricity. Every 

@ prospect. $2.95. Ov- 
er half profit. Write your 
mame and address at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 
terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 6th St., Fairfield, lowa 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 











ment Station. 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 
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Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at New Low Subscription Rates! 


IOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by indi- 
viduals. It was im that month that the present “Progressive Farmer 
Company” was formed. 

Last month, with its circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,000, 
The Progressive Farmer Company entered on its twenty-fifth year. And in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 
the most remarkable subscription offer in all our history:— 


Eight Years for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give a lower rate to new 
friends than to old friends, we shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent 
more copies than his present expiration date calls for. 

These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old and new 
subscribers alike. 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 



























































































| |THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, February 27.—A little 

horseradish and a diced boiled car- 
rot added to the gravy proves a pleasant 
surprise. The horseradish should be 
added after the gravy 
is made. Then do you 
know “Kitchen Bou- 
quets”? It is to 
gravies what vanilla 
is to cake. 

Tuesday, February 
28.—Twine is often 
out of sight when 
needed. It is a good 
plan to hang a small 
tin funnel against the 
kitchen wall and draw the twine from 
the stem. It is handy to have scissors on 
a nearby hook. 

Wednesday, February 29—When or- 
anges are expensive, canned or fresh -to- 
mato juice may be substituted for the 
baby’s orange juice, now and then. 

Thursday, March 1.—What has neither 
flesh nor bone and yet has four fingers 
and a thumb? A glove. 

Always mend with cotton thread since 
silk thread cuts. 

Friday, March 2—Try folding the 
meringue into the custard of your next 
pie. The difference is all to the good. 

Saturday, March 3.—It ‘helps to go 
over the housework in a systematic way, 
to see that things are comfortable, to 
prepare food that will make Sunday 
easier, to lay aside the work and worry, 
to don outdoor garments and a carefree 
smile, and to take a Saturday holiday 
with the rest of the family. 

Sunday March 4.—“Mercy bears richer 
rewards than strict justice.”—Lincoln. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 








| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


HE greatest mistake I ever made was 
not consulting The Progressive Farmer 

information needful to the farm 
woman before looking elsewhere. My 
second mistake was not saving the 


weekly copies for future reference. 
MRS. N. G. H. 





for 





| A TASTY WINTER RECIPE | 


Fruit Marmalade 

RE the children getting tired of the 
jams and jellies you made last sum- 
mer? Mothers, here’s a recipe that will 
give them a change and yourself very lit- 
tle trouble. The whole process takes 
only a little over an hour. Of course 
if a large amount is made, more time 
will be required because more water will 
have to be evaporated by boiling before 
the jelly stage is reached. 

Use nice, smooth-skinned fruit for this 
marmalade. Wash well an orange, a 
grapefruit and a lemon. Remove the skins 
and slice them very thin. Cook these 
cut up skins in a quart of cold water 
three times for 5 minutes each. Pour 
out old water after each boiling. 


Cut fruit pulp into. thin slices, first re- 
moving seeds and “rag.” Mix sliced pulp 
with parboiled skins. To each measure 
of fruit add 3 times its own measure of 
water and boil 25 minutes. Then add equal 
measure of sugar and boil rapidly for 
another 25 mimutes or until jelly stage 
is reached. JeHy will drop in a sheet 
from the spoon., Put immediately into 
scalded jelly glasses and cover with 
paraffine. \ 

3 The marmalade ‘should have a clear 
__ amber color and not a brownish cast. It 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


should be all jellied and the strips of 
peel tender and transparent. 

This recipe will make about 5 pints or 
12 to 14 jelly glasses of marmalade. 


ROMPERS ARE PRACTICAL 
| FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


| aoc the time that a baby begins to 
creep he needs rompers, both to per- 
mit unimpeded freedom of movement 
and to protect his underwear from the 
soil which he invariably accumulates on 
hig tours of investigation. Until children 
are six or eight years old, rompers are 
worn for play and on ordinary occasions, 
by both boys and girls. The romper is 
the child’s overall. It cuts down laun- 
dry and at the same 
time allows the child 
to play in the way 
that is natural for 
best development. 

Different types of 
rompers are needed 
at different ages and 
as their activities 
change. Rompers for 
those wearing diap- 
ers, should permit 
an easy change and 
conceal the bulky 
diaper. Those for 
three - year - olds 
should be designed to 
aid them in learning 
to dress without help, 
by having buttons 
where they can be 
easily reached. Dur- 
ing the “in-between” 
period when acci- 
dents still occur, a 
romper permitting a 
diaper, as well as one 
which is attractive 
with other under- 
garments, is advis- 
able. 

The _ illustration, 
which was made by 
Miss Mary Allen 
Davis of the Bu- 
reau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, shows a 
good type of romper 
for a child from one 
to two years old. It 
has fullness through 
the width to allow 
freedom of movement but no tight 
bands around the legs. Elastic feg- 
bands are not advised for any rompers. 
To prevent the trouser legs on _ this 
romper from slipping down below the 
knee, they are made short. The cloth 
leg bands are sufficiently wide to slip up 
the leg at least five inches above the knee 
when the child bends over. The back 
portion opens down the legs as well as 
across the back, in case the child is still 
wearing diapers. This romper can be 
made from one straight piece of goods 
folded through the crotch and _ the 
shoulders. 


Soft smooth cotton materials, such as 
gingham, cotton charmeuse, cotton crepe, 
sateen, prints and fine broadcloth, are 
among the most suitable fabrics for 
rompers for very little children. As a 
fresh garment will be put on almost ev- 
ery day, the rompers must stand a great 
deal of laundering. For very special 
occasions, one or two pongee rompers 
might be made. They also are easily 
laundered. 

Editor’s Note.—The bulletin from which 


the illustration was borrowed is well worth 
your taking the trouble to send for and 














FOR A CHILD FROM ONE ‘TO 

TWO A ROMPER BUTTONING 

DOWN THE SIDE AND ACROSS 
THE BACK IS DESIRABLE 


keep and file. It is written by Mary Allen 
Davis, junior specialist in textiles and 
clothing. Leaflet 11 can be obtained by 
a card or letter to your Representative 
in Congress; from the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, or by sending 5 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
printing office. The address of each is 
Washington, D. C. 


! A GOOD HUSBAND'S FINE 
PRAISE 


NOTICE yous have a great many 

words of praise for the farm wives, 
but you do not say. one word too much, 
if enough. A good woman on the farm 
is a treasure indeed. I know, because I 
have one of the very best. She is always 
ready to lend me a 
helping hand in time 
of need or console 
me in time of trou- 
ble—always has for 
me an encouraging 
word when life’s 
dark clouds are fly- 
ing fast. Often she 
wants to work and 
does work to help 
me, even though I 
protest. 











I want to tell you 
how we manage our 
little affairs on the 
farm. And let me say 
that my wife and I 
must give the edi- 
tors of. The Progres- 
sive Farmer credit 
and. thanks for the 
part they have play- 
ed in helping us. We 
own 40 acres of land 
near a little town. 
We have three good 
cows and deliver 
milk, butter and eggs 
every morning to 
our customers and 
have all that we can 
consume at home. 
We have a fine gar- 
den and a nice or- 
chard of apples, 
peaches, pears and 
grapes. Mrs. Fields 
cans our. surplus 
fruit every year. I 
help her as we have 
only two children 
and they are not 
large enough to aid 
much in doing work required in canning. 

I help milk, wash dishes, cook and do 
most any kind of house work that is nec- 
essary when my wife is burdened with 
work. Our codperation makes us happy 
together. B. J. FIELDS. 

Arkansas. 


| CHILDREN’S MANNERS 
S HAT is the keynote to good man- 

ners?” is a conundrum I heard 
years and years ago. The answer is “B 
natural.” When someone writes and asks 
how to be popular I feel like sending 
back the riddle for reply. 

Any girl can be popular. She wants 
first, I think, to have something in her 
head. If she learns her lessons in school, 
reads magazines and papers and belongs 
to one of the home demonstration agent’s 
clubs, that is an assured fact. Next she 
wants to be good natured and obliging. 
A girl who laughs or whispers the news 
of another’s misfortune is never popular. 
Neither is the poor sport who holds back 
from doing what others want her to do. 


Of course she is respected for refus- 











ing to do the things of which she does 
not approve. She must be sure, how- 
ever, that she does this from principle 
and not prudishness. 

Some of the homeliest girls in the of 
world are popular but they are clean, and 
simply but appropriately dressed. A flash- 
ing smile that reveals clean, good teeth 
makes almost any person attractive. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | | 


eo of each pattern, 20 cents. 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


e Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds pi 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE 
Fifty Dollars for One Walnut Tree 


FARMER in Tennessee recently sold 

a black Walnut tree on the stump 
for fifty dollars. It measured 27 inches 
in diameter 12 feet from the ground but 
what other tree that size would bring that 
much money? 

Some one of that farmer’s people years 
ago realized the value of nut trees and 
planted that one. It takes a long time 
to grow walnut trees to use for timber 
but think of the attractive tree and use- 
ful nuts that he and his family enjoyed 
while the tree was growing. 

It is a wise person who plants nuts and 
nut trees, doing so where the trees are 
likely to be undisturbed and where the 
ground is fairly fertile and’ well drained. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


Should a Girl Use Rouge, Lipstick, 
and Powder? 


(First Prize Letter) 
T IS every girl’s duty to look her best 
always and for this reason, if rouge, 
lipstick and powder increase a girl’s at- 
tractiveness, she should most certainly 
use them. The question is, Do cosmetics 
add to.a girl’s looks? The answer is 
both “yes” and “no.” Some girls should 
use them; others should leave them alone. 








Two pat- 




















Nature has given to some girls beau- 
tiful complexions that need no makeup, 
some perhaps a dust of powder. Itris a 
shame that such girls should mar their 
complexions by the use of unnecessary 
rouge. 

On the other hand, there are girls 
whom Nature has not dealt with so kind- 
ly. They have complexions to which a 
little dab of rouge and a little softening 
powder add much in attractiveness. Such 
girls should use it but even these girls 
should be careful to what extent- they 
go. Cosmetics, like dresses, should be 
the kind particularly adapted to the us- 
er’s type. 2 

Lipstick, if used discreetly, is neces- 
sary for making most girls look their 
best. Of course, I am not in favor of an { 
overamount of either lipstick or rouge. 
Nothing cheapens or gives a girl a more 
gaudy look than powder, rouge and lip- 
stick used indiscreetly. There is a limit 
to all things and when a girl steps be- 
yond the cosmetic limit, she finds herself 
in the world of cheapness and gaudiness. 

Besides trying to look their; best for 
their own sakes, girls owe it to their 
friends and relatives to keep as attrac- 
tive in appearance as possible. Every man 
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likes to see his lady friends look their 
best. 

An attractive appearance also works 
like a charm on the girl’s disposition. 
When she knows she is looking her best 
she is happier and is more apt to have a 
smile for all those with whom she comes 
in contact. And thus the world is made 
better, brighter, and happier by a little 
bit of powder, rouge and lipstick. 

OLIVE KOONCE. 

Editor’s Note.—The second prize letter 

in this contest will appear next week. 


HAIR, BEAUTIFUL AND 
OTHERWISE 


HE bob has this in its favor, it makes 

practically any woman look from five 
to fifteen years younger. The only un- 
fortunate thing about wholesale bobbing 
is that many women and girls blindly fol- 
low what they believe is the style, re- 
gardless of its effect on their own ap- 
pearance. The fashionable woman does not 
blindly follow a mode and wear and do 
what her friends and neighbors do. She 
wears both her clothes and her hair in a 
manner that will flatter her, bring out 
her'_best points, make her more fascinat- 
ing. Therefore why have your hair bob- 
bed the way your best friend has hers, 
unless it is becoming to both your face 
and figure? A stout woman has no busi- 
ness wearing her hair so short that her 
head looks like a pin on top of a large 
cushion. 

If the hair is still worn long, neatness 
is especially essential. No woman ever 
looked charming or smart with a fuzz of 
“scolding locks” free about her neck. 

So much for the hairs of one’s head. 
There are other hairs that are very far 
from being woman’s crowning glory. 
They are her crowning disfigurement. 
Now that dresses are worn short, hosiery 
sheer and light-colored and summer 
dresses quite sleeveless, the problem of 
unwanted hair is acute to many women. 

Don’t use a razor if you wish to be 
free of the ugliness of unwanted hair. 
Everybody knows that the first growth 
on a young boy’s face is a mere down, 








soft and usually light colored. But a few 
months of shaving will render this stiffer 
and stiffer, until shortly he has a most 
satisfying growth of hard, dark bristles 
that have to be shaved off every day. But 
no dainty, beauty-loving woman wants 
bristles on her body. No, she will never, 
never use a razor. Instead, she will sim- 
ply buy a good cream depilatory. There 
are several excellent ones on the market. 
It is quite safe to use these modern depil- 
atories. Simply follow the manufactur- 
er’s directions accurately and unless your 
skin is unusually sensitive you will ex- 
perience no discomfort or irritation. If 
you are afraid of these, just save up your 


pennies and go to the beauty parlor once 


to see how it is done. 


There are other methods of removing 
unwanted hair, the most expensive being 
the electric needle or ray. This method 
is permanent but painful. Another method 
is the use of a wax which is heated and 
spread over the area to be cleared of hair. 
When the wax sets and cools, it is peeled 
off, pulling the hairs out as it comes off, 
much like the action of a porous plaster. 
This method is more permanent than 
pulling the mustache out with tweezers 
and is not as painful as it sounds. 


D. GRAY. 


| IT’S THIS WAY | 


' 








Answers to Questions on Page 9 
LACK BEAUTY was a horse, the equine 
hero of a book by that name. 

2. A cockerel with his reproductive glands 
removed in order to obtain greater size in 
a shorter period of time. 

3. Electricity. 

4. The food of cattle is stored in the first 
stomach, or paunch, while getting a fill, after 
which it is brought up to the mouth and 
chewed while the animal is at rest. 

5. Nitrogen especially, and smaller amounts 
of potash and phosphoric acid. 

6. Gypsum is not ordinarily used as a fer- 
tilizer, but it is useful in preventing the 
loss of ammonia (plant food, nitrogen), in 
stables. 

7. Exeessive feeding and overheating. 

8. Four: egg, larva, pupa, and adult. 

9. Approximately 2,000,000 pounds. 

10. Theodore Roosevelt. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3227 


3159—Novel Belt Arrangement.—Designed 
in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

3#11—Entirely New.—Designed in sizes*6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 

3221—For Youthful Appearance.—Designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 40-inch material. 

3227—Decidedly Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. 

5229—New Romper Outfit. — Designed in 
sizes 1, 2, and 4 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 


See2i 


3123—Set of Toys.—Consists of a horse, 
pig, and hen. Pattern comes in one 
size only. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—Designed in sizes 
3%, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards of %- 
inch material. 

758—French Knot Motifs.—Six transfers, 
each measuring 6 inches wide and 
6% inches high, are provided in this 
pattern. Suitable for blouses, dresses, 
lingerie, dresser scarfs, table run- 
ners, curtains, etc. Blue. 


723—Border for Children’s Clothes and 
Nursery Hangings.—Pattern includes 
3 yards of each border; the section of 
band with girl, as illustrated, which 
is 10% by 7% inches, is repeated ten 
times. The flower band is 2 inches 
wide. Blue. 
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Baking 


has not lost its ha 


The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cookery 
continues to grow with passin Roast 
od 


desserts, 


baked 
pastries, breads, -:akes 


many other 
cious foods are economically and quickly poo 


pared by this method. 


BOSS OVENS have been the choice of women 
an 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on every 
Gasoline Stove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation of heat 
permit the baking of different foods at the same 


good Oil, 


on, eS 


with 


gy ‘URNRPSLD ‘COMPANY 


SS Years of Service 


Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 





Gas and 












years. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 





Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churning 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 
years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn’t color but- 
termilk. Absolutely taste- 
less. Large boftles cost 
‘only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 














Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





and 
Baskets 
Write forour 
fan enve money, you howyou 
Basket Pactory im the Coontroe 


Gew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany ,Ind. 





HAS YOUR CHILD 
‘MUSIC HUNGER 


wary" 1959 





go pry 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 556 

Please send me your plan and cataleg. 






Omaha, Nebr. 
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APPLE JREES 
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a your pestesilin 
is stamped on the 

svtce oies the = a's Gen- 

uine Peter. Pan Guaranteed 

Fast Color. 

Only fabrics so identified are 

covered with this unqualified 


GUARANTEE 
“Werillr 
ment ma 


PETER PAN ifit fades.” 


There is only one genuine 
PETER PAN. There is no 
other fabric ‘ Me st as good as 
Peter Pan.” “Like Peter Pan,” 
or “Peter Pan quality,” does 
not mean genuine Peter Pan. 
Always look 6 for the trade mark on 
the selvage of the fabric you buy. 
HENRY GLASS & CO, 
“4W White St., New York 


Send for FREE samples, mentioa- 
ing your dealer’s name. 















































| UNCLE P.F.'S LETTER 








Play the Game Square 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 


Each of you I am sure knows 
whose birthday it is“ we celebrate this 
week, Most of you too know the story 
of the cher- 
ry tree and 
how young 
George 
would not 
tell a lie 









Alongside 
of the boy 
or girl of 
today who 
has the cour- 
age to tell 
the truth 
when it may 
hurt, I want 
to place the boy or girl who will not 
cheat. The boys and girls who can play 
fair and be square when the teacher is 
not looking or can take a zero on a 
question rather than to cheat to get the 
answer, are the sort of young folks who 
will make their lives count for some- 
thing. 

You may feel that cheating just one time 
won’t hurt much but after you’ve cheated 
once it’s that much easier to cheat next 
time. You may get laughed at too, some- 
times for making a low mark while some 
other fellow by cheating makes a “good 
pass” but just you wait. As you grow 
up, you'll soon begin to observe that in 
the game of life the cheaters lose out one 
by one. UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Next week our third prize con- 
test will be announced. 





[RAINY DAY CONTEST LETTERS| 


In addition to the two prize winners and 
those whose letters are being printed this 
week, the following were awarded Honor- 
able Mention in the contest: Paul Deal, 
from North Carolina; little Miss Lena 
Burks, of Virginia, for the valentine with 
her letter: Ola Marsh and Dorothy Allen, 
of Alabama; Hazel Buchanan and Lloyd 
Mahan, of Kentucky; Mary Temple An- 
derson, of Arkansas; Frances Brooks, of 
Georgia; May Dew, of North Carolina; 
and Marshall Creecy, of South Carolina. 

E ARE always playing all kinds of 

games on rainy days, my sisters, 
brother, and I. “Feel” is a new game we 
play nearly all the time. I’ll tell you how 
to play it. First, take a paper or cloth 
sack and put a little thing in it and pass 
it around, holding to it, and let them feel 
and guess what it is. The one that 
guesses first will be “it.” We play other 
games to keep us happy. 

TOWNSEND BOND. 

Dodge County, Ga. 


Rainy Days for Cleaning Up.—I am 
a little boy eight years old in the fourth 
grade. I can’t write very well but I do 
the best I can. I don’t take a bath only 
when mother makes me to pass off the 
rainy days. I help mother with my baby 
brother four months old. I play marbles 
sometimes when I can get the chance. 

LEWIS PURSER. 

Bleckley County, Ga. 


The Whole Family Entertains.—I 
read, sew, and then After I am tired of 
that I get with the family and ask rid- 
dles, tell jokes, and get mother and father 
to tell of their childhood days. It is so 
amusing to hear them tell of their child- 
hood days and how they used to amuse 
themselves)5 MYRTIS ANDREWS. 
Deooly County, Ga. 

Plenty to Do—The one thing I like 








| best on rainy days is to help make candy. 





trom. toll 





The next best is to take my dog and go 
to the barn and kill rats. Next I like to 
play marbles and I like to read funny 
papers. I also study my lessons in thé 
evening for the next day. I always find 
plenty to do on rainy days. 
WARREN WATERS. 
Screven County, Ga. 


Loves Music—On days when I am 


out of school and the weather will not 


permit me to be outside, I find much 
amusement and entertainment by listen- 
ing-in on the radio. When I tire of that 
I go to the piano and find many enjoy- 
able hours at playing classical, sacred 
and often popular selections. 

Then again, I get out my dictionary 
and pencil and proceed to work the 
cross-word puzzle in the daily paper. 
This .furnishes me with entertainment 
besides increasing my vocabulary. I also 
enjoy reading, and I have made it one 
of my hobbies. I like stories of the sea, 
the west, the north, and the South Seas. 

LEONARD GRAVES. 

Saint Clair County, Ala. 


“Let It Rain” 

(First Prize Letter) 
HEN it is too rainy to permit me 
to enjoy the outside and the hours 
seem to drag, I get out some book to 
read. Then I can follow the characters 
to distant lands where the sun is shining 
brightly and all the world seems to smile. 
Another way I pass off the time: I 
get my paper, pen, ink, and pencil, and 
draw. This amuses me for hours so that 

I forget the rain, 

There are many more ways one may 




















—Drawn by Hudson Roughton. 


pass the time away. One should never 
say a day is spoiled because it is raining. 
HUDSON ROUGHTON. 
Bullock County, Ala. 


“Time Does Not Hang Heavy” 
(Second Prize Letter) 
] CAN tell you that time does not hang 
heavy on my hands rainy days. I 
have plenty of ways to amuse myself. 
My main way is to read books. We have 
a lot of books at our house and I read 
them again and again. Yesterday I had 
two permanent teeth pulled and had to 
stay in bed all day. My mother gave me 
two new books because I didn’t holler in 
the dentist’s chair. And now I have read 
both of them. By the way, it poured 
rain yesterday. 

Another way I amuse myself is to 
show pictures with my picture machine, 
(not a magic lantern). I get a whole 
crowd of kids and we can show pictures 
while the rain patters on the roof above 
us. Then when we get tired of that and 
the children go home I put my dog in 
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Say, Scout Boosters 

F YOU took part in the National 

Lone Scout Booster Contest that 
ran from December 1, 1927, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1928, and haven't made a 
report, then write at once to Lone 
Scout Headquarters, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City, asking for an offi- 
cial report blank. At the same time 
you write to headquarters, send a 
report of the number of new mem- 
bers and other boosting points you 
secured during the time of the con- 
test, to The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe. A whole group of prizes is 
in store fot? the winners. 











my doll carriage and roll him all over 
the house. He is getting so big now that 
I can’t roll him any more. When the 
dog begs for mercy, I ride my new 
scooter (that Santa brought me) all 
over the house. I-sometimes skate up 
and down the back hall or ride my 
bicycle. 

When mother has company and I have 
to keep quiet I play school and hospital 
with my dolls. I am now 13 years old 
but it does not hinder me a bit. 

DOROTHY MAE SHIPMAN. 








[BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


The Five-man Defense 


] HAD planned to write this week on 
teamwork and sportsmanship but 
we'll reserve that for next week. We 
must touch on team defense. 

In days gone by the man-for-man de- 
fense was about the only style of de- 
fense known but in the last few years 
some form of five-man defense has 
come to be used almost universally 
among high school and college teams. I 
have found this variation of it quite good 
fer younger boys and boys in high school. 
It is simple, fairly easily learned, and 
yet is effective. The center takes his 
place immediately behind the center line, 
the right forward on his right, and the 
left forward on his left and a little to 
the rear of him. The distance of the 
forwards from the center will depend 
somewhat on the size of the court but 
as an average I would say a little more 
than halfway from center toward the 
sidelines. 

The guards take up a position about 
on line with the back of the foul line 
circle and rather close in to the goal 
and, of course, one on each side of it. 

The first man to come through is taken 
by the guard on the side on which he 
comes in. The second man the other 
guard gets regardless of where he enters 
the defense. Then the third man is 
taken by the forward on the side on 
which he enters, the fourth by the other 
forward, leaving the fifth and last man, 
if he should enter, to the center. 

After one’ of our players has once 
taken an opponent he guards that op- 
ponent until our side has obtained the 
ball or until, as sometimes happens, the 
entire offense leaves the defense and 
then tries to break through another way. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 
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| “INDIAN ISLAND” | 


E ARE glad that our community 
has good roads, and good wells, 
good schools, and good colleges. We are 
also glad of our farms and orchards. 
Our greatest curiosity is the Indian 
Island. It is located in the southeastern 
part of Baldwin County. Some Cherokee 
Indians made it their home at one time. 
They buried their dead there and that is 
why it goes by the name, “Indian Is- 
land.” Now people have made a lot of 
improvements since the Indians are gone 
away. They have installed a bathing 
pool and an artesian well. 
FRANCES FOWLER. 
Baldwin County, 
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the three gallons of bluestone solution to 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Timely Spraying Pointers 

T IS desirable to spray grapevines with 

Bordeaux or concentrated lime-sulphur 
wash before buds begin to swell. This is 
to kill amy black rot or other disease 
spores that may be 
present. All prun- 
ings and trash under 
and about the grape- 
vines should be raked 
up and burned im- 
mediately before this 
is given. 

2. The second spray- 

ing should be given 
grapes just before 
the blooms come out. 
Use Bordeaux with one pound of 
powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 
gallons of the spray mixture. 

3. Peach trees bloom early and the time 
for giving the first spring spraying will 
soon be with us. To control leaf curl, scale, 
and other pests, oi! emulsion and Bor- 
deaux mixture, or the concentrated lime- 
sulphur wash should be given just before 
the buds begin to swell. The first spring 
spraying then should be given immedi- 
ately after one-half to three-fourths of 
the petals or pink part of the flowers have 
fallen, using for this application, one 
pound powdered arsenate of lead, three 
pounds lump lime, and 50 gallons of 
water. 

4. Spray plums and cherries at the 
same time and with the same material 
that peaches are sprayed. 

5. Apples, pears and quinces should be 
sprayed alike. Even where they have 
been sprayed for scale during the winter, 
it is desirable to give another application 
just before the buds begin to swell im 
spring, using either the oil emulsion and 
Bordeaux mixture, or concentrated lime- 
sulphur wash. The first spring spraying 
should be given just before the blossoms 
open, or when the buds begin to show 
pink. Usually for this spraying, concen- 
trated lime-sulphur, 114 gallons to 50 gal- 
lons of water, plug one pound powdered 
arsenate of lead is used. 


6. The above sprayings should receive 
attention now. It is time to give some 
of them and the time to give the others 
will soon be here. Remember that these 
sprayings must be given at the right time 
and most thoroughly applied to be effec- 
tive. 


Depth to Cover Irish Potatoes 
“EFOW deep should Irish potatoes be 

covered?” 

From four to six inches, depending on 
type of soil, is the correct depth to cover. 
The heavier the soil the less the depth. 
For a light sandy soil, five to six inches 
is about right. 


Don’t Use Barnyard Manure on 


Irish Potatoes 
OULD you advise me to use barn- 
yard mdnure on sandy soil for 
Trish potatoes?” 

No, we would not. Stable manure has 
a tendency to cause Jrish potatoes to scab. 
If it is to be used, apply it to the crop 
that grows on the land ahead of the Irish 
Potatoes and not just before the crop is 
planted. 


To Mix Bordeaux and Oil Spray 
“IT\ELL me how to make the Bordeaux 

water to add to oil emulsion to give 
the mixture fungicidal properties for 
controlling peach leaf curl.” 

Dissolve four pounds of copper sul- 
phate, which is commonly known as 
bluestone, in about three gallons of warm 
Water. Make up the oil emulsion in the 
Ordinary way. If filling a 50-gallon bar- 

put in only 47 gallons and then add 
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it. Stir thoroughly by pumping back 
and forth until there is a complete solu- 
tion. The regular Bordeaux mixture may 
be used instead of the bluestone solution, 
if desired, but the Bordeaux is a little 
more costly and a little more troublesome 
to make and the bluestone solution is all 
that is necessary to give the oil emulsion 
fungicidal value. 


When to Fertilize Fruit Trees 

a HEN should ‘readily available 

nitrogen fertilizer ike sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda be applied to 
fruit trees, and how?” 

To secure best results, readily available 
nitrogen should be applied to apple trees 
about the time the buds begin to swell, 
or from 10 days to two weeks before the 
blooms appear. Apply to peaches just 
as buds begin to show pink, or about a 
week before they open. It has been found 
that by giving readily available nitrogen 
at this time the buds or blooms are likely 
to withstand a little more cold weather 
than where not fertilized. Apply it by 
Scattering it under the trees and out sev- 
eral feet beyond the spread of the 
branches, cultivating it in. It is advisa- 
ble, as a rule, to apply it just ahead of 
the first cultivation. 


Bringing Neglected Orchard Back 
Into Good Condition 
"T HAVE an apple orchard containing 
about 500 trees. It has a big crop 
of weeds in it. The last cultivation 
given the orchard was in 1926, and that 
year it was planted to corn. The land is 
very strong and has a clay subsoil. What 
would you advise doing with this or- 
chard to bring it back in good condi- 
tion?” 

Do the following: First, give a good 
pruning immediately. Pick up and burn 
all branches cut off. Second, give a thor- 
ough spraying with oil emulsion, doing 
this as soon as possible, or certainly be- 
fore the buds begin to swell. Third, just 
about the time the buds begin swelling in 
spring, run over the weeds with a disk 
harrow a sufficient number of times to 
thoroughly chop them to pieces and in- 
corporate them with the soil. Fourth, 
give a good application of barnyard 
manure, if available, this winter. Then 
give a liberal application of commercial 
fertilizer just as the buds begin to swell. 
Fifth, even if a good application of barn- 
yard manure and complete fertilizer is 
given, there still should be an application 
of two to five pounds of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia or other form 
of readily available nitrogen just about 
the time growth starts in the spring. Sixth, 
carry out the complete spring and sum- 
mer spray schedule. Seventh, keep up 
clean cultivation from the time growth 
starts until late May or early June, at 
which time plant soybeans in rows and 
give them one or two. cultivations and 
then im early fall, chop them to pieces 
and turn under. 


Fertilizer for 100 Feet Row Space 


ee YOU wish to apply fertilizer in the 
garden at the rate of 600 to 800 
pounds per acre, use 3 to 4 pounds for 
100 feet of row space. Use 4 to 5 pounds 
when it is desired to apply 800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre, and when 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds is to be used, put 5 to 10 pounds 
to each 100 feet of row space. When 
used at a heavier rate than 2,000 pounds 
per acre, it is desirable to broadcast 
one-half to two-thirds of the quantity to 
be used just before the rows are laid off 
and put the remainder in the drill. 
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at Our expense — 


Let us send you, FREE, 
enough Arcadian Sulphate 
to fertilize 25 sq. ft. of soil 


Y before you buy! Let us send 
you— FREE— enough Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia to fertilize 25 
square feet of soil. Here’s your chance 
to test Arcadian on your own crops— 
on your own soil. 
You'll find Arcadian a fast worker. 


«as 





Agricultural Dept. R 
It contains 2514 cent ammonia 
—— = ¥ guaranteed (415 a of nitrogen in 
Medina, O. every ton). Fine and dry and easy to 


Montgomery, Ala. spread. Apply the sample as directed 











Memphis, Tenn. and check up on the results. 
Shreveport, La. : 
se oe Helpful bulletins—also free 
Washington, D. When .you send for your sample, 
San Francisco, Cal mention what crop or crops you raise. 
ae soo a We'll send you free bulletin telling you 
sopuainee how to increase those crops. These 
bulletins are the work of noted 
Mailthecoupen = authorities—they’re brimful of sound 
—today information for .farmers, vegetable 


growers and fruit growers. 


Results PROVE 


Don’t delay. Fill in and 
mail the coupon now. Ar- 
cadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia has increased 


the availability of the nitrogen in 
profits for thousands of 
successful growers — it 


Tiincn ARCADIAN 
9 Sulphate of Ammonia 





a G- SA 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) . 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially” 
interested in.......-.... PERE en ees aa a 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 


Address 














SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, 

throat is cleaned off promptly 

by Absorbine without laying up 

horse. No blister; no pain; no 

hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 

postpaid. Describe your case for 
instructions. Valuable 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
‘ou can have a wonderful garden, fresh, 
sar Northen ales every day if you will try 
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WEANING AND FEEDING OF 
YOUNG PIGS 


(Concluded from page 6) 


just a little whole, sweet, warm cow’s 
milk to supplement what the pigs get 
from the mother. When the pigs are 
four weeks old it is always best to place 
before them in a place which the mother 
cannot enter, a little whole corn. Some 
prefer to soak this corn, but this is of 
doubtful value. A creep should be ar- 
ranged for the pigs where corn and milk 
may be given them without interference 
from the mother. While a little corn 
should be kept before them all the time 
it should be kept clean and sweet, should 
be fed in a flat, shallow trough and this 
trough should be kept clean. If milk is 
fed at this time, whether whole or skim- 
med, it should be fed warm (very little 
if any more than the pigs will clean up 
readily should be given at any one time) 
and the trough kept clean and sweet. 

If the pigs are handled in this way 
their weaning will not seriously interfere 
with their rapid and continued growth. 








Weaning the Pigs 


HREE or four days before the pigs 
are to be taken away from the sow 
the quantity of feed should be greatly 
reduced. For the last two days the pigs 
are with her the sow should not get more 


than one-quarter her usual feed. This 
small amount of feed should be contin- 
ued for two or three days after the pigs 
are taken from the sow. If the feed is 
reduced as indicated and no milk produc- 
ing feeds given the milk flow of the sow 
usually decreases rapidly and no injury 
to the udder occurs. After the pigs quit 
sucking, the sow’s udder may fill up con- 
siderably, but as a rule if the feed is 
properly reduced no harm results and 
the sow quickly goes dry, and within a 
few days is ready for breeding for the 
next litter. 


We think it always objectionable, be- 
cause not good for either the sow or the 
pigs to turn the pigs back to the sow to 
nurse after they have once been remov- 
ed; but-if because of continuing too 
much feed or for any other cause the 
udder of the sow gets too full and there 
is danger of injury to it then the pigs 
may be turned back to the sow to nurse 
enough to partly empty the udder and 
reduce the pressure on the distended ud- 
der. But we regard this as always ob- 
jectionable and generally quite unneces- 
sary if the feed of the sow has been 
properly reduced. When the weaning of 
the pigs takes place they should be com- 
pletely separated from the mother where 
neither can see or hear the other, and 
for a week or two at least it will be bet- 
ter if the litter can be kept by them- 
selves, before being put with other pigs 
of nearly their own age. In no case should 


weanling pigs be run with other pigs that 
are much older and larger. 


Feeding Weanling Pigs 


F THE pigs have been getting some 

cow’s milk while nursing the mother 
and it can be continued after weaning, 
even in small quantity, it is the best 
possible feed for the pigs. If possible a 
little milk, skimmed and warm, should 
be given the pigs for two or three weeks 
after weaning. After the pigs are three 
months old we think it makes little dif- 
ference whether the milk is fed sweet or 
sour after they have once become accus- 
tomed to it, but until the pigs are at 
least three months old we think no sour 
milk should be fed and when the change 
is made it should be made slowly or 
gradually. Sweet milk should not be fed 
one day and sour the next; at least, fre- 
quent changes are very objectionable. 


If no milk is available for the weanling 
pigs the best substitutes must be found. 
There is no complete substitute for milk 
for a young animal, but there are feeds 
on which the pigs will quickly begin do- 
ing well. These feeds are corn, wheat 
shorts, tankage, fish meal, a little green 
feed, milk powder, and many commercial 
pig meals or feeds. Corn, wheat shorts, 
peanut meal, tankage, fish meal and green 
feed can usually be provided and a com- 
bination of several of these should be 
given the pigs after they are weaned. We 








An AVERY PLUS FEATURE 





Togo beyond what seems good enough, to be 
discontented with anything imperfect, is the 
Avery ideal—established by the founder of this 
business. That is why a chronic or long-ac- 
cepted weakness is never found in any Avery 
implement. Instead you will invariably find 
an Avery Plus Feature. For instance: 

In the Avery Vibrator Fertilizer Distributor 
an entirely new system had to be created to 
meet the Avery standards of good work. And 
good work in this case means a uniform flow of 
fertilizer—heavy or light as desired—whether 


Avery Plus Features Save Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Pius Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you in- 
vest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


-AVER 





The“ Tap-Tap-Tap” Principle 
Solves Fertilizer Distribution 


the hopper is full, half full or nearly empty. 
Old systems did not do this. The Avery Vibra- 
tor, created by Avery experts, does. It works 
on a “tap-tap-tap” principle, as you tap a 
knife or salt spoon to distribute the salt. There 
is no knocking or jolting—no coffee grinder 
action. Every moveis simple, logical, certein. 
You get fertilizer where you want it—no more 
—no less. It does a real job, like it ought to— 
saves time—saves fertilizer—saves money. 
This is an Avery Plus Feature—a contribu- 
tion by Avery to better farming service. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 





VIBRATOR 


Fertilizer Distributor 














The Progressive Farmer 
suggest the following mixture for the 
weanling pigs when no milk is available: 

10 parts corn; 

2 parts wheat shorts; 
1 part peanut, or linseed, or soybean meal; 
1 part tankage or fish meal. 


After the pigs are four months old 
they will get along very well, and possi- 
bly most economically, on corn, tankage 
and grazing crops. 

Pigs suffer early after weaning from 
intestinal and other worms. - It will pay 
to protect them from these parasites by 
putting a clean washed and disinfected 
sow in a clean, disinfected farrowing 
house before the pigs are born and then 
removing the pigs when weaned or be- 
fore to a clean pasture or other quarters 
where no hogs have been kept before 
within six months to a year. 

Before and after weaning, young pigs 
often suffer from scours. As with other 
animals, this is usually due to overfeed- 
ing, filth and other faults in handling. 
Removing the cause or lessening the 
feed and removing other causes is the 
best treatment. 
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| WEEVIL CONTROL IN 1928 


E keer following recommendations for 
boll weevil control in 1928 were made 
by the Cotton Production Council of the 
Southern Agricultural Workers in recent 
session at Memphis :— 


“One pre-square poisoning may be ap- 
plied if it appears that there are numer- 
ous over-wintered weevils present. This 
should be given just as squares begin to 
form. Then apply the regular series of 
three or more dust applications of cal- 
cium arsenate at four- or five-day inter- 
vals, beginning when an average of ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the squares 
show weevil puncture. Dusting should 
be continued as needed to keep this infes- 
tation low until a full crop is set and ma- 
tured beyond the probability of further 
weevil injury.” 











| IRISH POTATO FERTILIZERS | 
| 


ULIAN Brown, horticulturist for the 
Alabama Extension Service, Auburn, 
has made a careful study of Irish potato 
fertilizers. He has studied the results of 
practical growers and also of experiments. 
The best general recommendation he can 


| make is to apply 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 


per acre of a mixture in the proportions 
of 1,000 pounds superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), 500 pounds of either nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, and 160 
pounds muriate of potash. Apply in the 
drill and mix well with the soil. 


If all the nitrogen is in the form of ni- 
trate of soda, apply one-third at planting 
and two-thirds soon after the potatoes 
are up. Where cottonseed meal or sul- 
phate of ammonia is used apply all the 
nitrogen at the time of planting. 

He emphasizes the importance of. nitro- 
gen in forms immediately available such 
as nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. P. O. DAVIS. 





| DID YOU SAVE YOUR REFER. | 
ENCE SPECIAL? | 


t > + 
F YOU saved last year’s. Reference 
Special put this year’s with it. Then 
next year add the new one to these two. 
Do that again in 1930 and 1931. Then 
with those five Reference Specials, 1927 
to 1931, you will have a complete refer- 
ence volume covering practically the en- 
tire field of agriculture. ' 

In 1932 the Reference Special of 1927 
will be revised and brought up-to-date. 
Then you can slip out your copy for 1927 
and insert that of 1932. Then year by 
year revisions will be made and old parts 
constantly replaced by new. In this way 
your reference volume will be made per- 
petual and forever up-to-date. Get these 
two copies, 1927 and 1928, together be- 
fore one is lost and it is too late. 
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| 1 SEE BY THE ADS 


SEE by the ads in this paper where it 

‘ looks like a fellow has cut a long 
piece of rubber right out of his boot. I 
reckon it must be a boy gettin’ ready to 
's » make him a flip. I 
hate to think what's 
goin’ tohappen when 
his Pa finds out how 
he cut up that boot.- 
I see by the ads in 
this paper where a 
fellow is got a out- 
fit as plants four 
rows of cotton at a 
through. He must 
be wantin’ to get 
through plantin’ 
quick. What's he 











BILL CASPER 


goin’ to do then? 

I see by a piece in this paper they want 
us to do good farmin’ this year by livin’ 
at home and feedin’ the stock. Well me 
and Marthy has been livin’ at home for 
nigh on to 40 year and I don’t think the 
stock has gone much hungry in that time. 
But I knows what these fellows is drivin’ 
at. They think if we grows what us and 
the stock eats we won’t grow quite so 
much cotton, and we won’t go quite so 
deep in debt, and we'll have more money 
next fall to pay our old debts with. That 
ain’t so bad after all. How about all of 
us tryin’ it? 


I see by a piece in this paper where it 
seems some of the young folks wants it 
to rain. Well I ain’t surprised a bit. I 
ain’t seen a boy yet as didn’t want it to 
rain so he wouldn’t haf to work. I've 
seen the day myself when I’d ruther set 
around the fire and pop corn and parch 
peanuts and roast sweet potatoes. Then 
a kid can always go huntin’ even if ev- 
erything is all wet. Let it rain? Shucks, 
I don’t see no need askin’ no kids a ques- 
tion like that. 


Yours truly, 


EXTERMINATE WILDFIRE AND! 
LEAFSPOT 


“piesse give directions for treating 
tobacco seed to get rid of angular 
leaf spot and wildfire.” 


1, Make a new plant bed where there 
has been no disease. 


2. Keep surface water off plant bed. 
3. Placé tablespoonful of formalde- 


BILL CASPER. 
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IN 13 MONTHS --- 


NEARLY A MILLION 
MEN HAVE CHANGED 
TO CHESTERFIELD ! 


THEY SATISFY 
and yet 7HEYRE MILD 





AND HERES WHY: 


WE STATE it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used in 
Chesterfield cigarettes are of 
finer quality and hence of better 
taste than in any other cigarette 
at the price. 

Liccerr & Myers Toracco Co, 

















hyde in a quart jar; (4) add a pint of 
water; (5) shake; (6) place tobacco seed 
in a cloth sack; (7) soak in solution for 
10 minutes; then (8) remove, (9) wash, 
and (10) dry. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— Covvright, 1928, by | 





Publishers Syndicate 








_“T guess your conscience is made kinda 
like a radio. It don’t work in daytime 
near as good as it does after dark.” 


2ZIJEWEL-Extrra Thin 


STUDEBAKER 
fares 





“I seen the doctor's car over at Skin- Wateh Chain FREE! [;;"i=, DOWN 
ny's an’ thought maybe somebody was Berea bavast se spertons whevartienaat ose Boo't Tier! 
Sick, but it was just some new twins.” « x 7% COMPANY 








250#Hogs 


ae thee a dR 
make big— at——gave a. 
eet sean feed and get 
in less time. To prove it— 
























Silent folks may be 
ignorant but it’s pretty 
hard to prove. 

















SEND FOR 
THIS 


FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors ahd a brush. 


_This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and giris. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a five-year sub- 
scription to THE OGRE FARM- 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 

PR your money wi 
FREE! be refunded when the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 











The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. | 
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[ MORE COTTON PER ACRE 


(Concluded from page 12) 
cotton on five acres, or 896 pounds per 
acre. His net profit was $147.77 per acre. 
Five bushels of Coker’s Cleveland Strain 
5 was planted in f6ur-foot rows and 
thinned to 10 inches, one to two plants to 
the hill. Mr. Johns had a fertilizer dem- 
onstration with the Cyanamid Company 
and used so many different formulas it is 
not possible to give exact method of fer- 
tilization. However, the various formulas 
were used at the rate of 800 pounds per 
acre. One hundred and twenty pounds 
of calcium arsenate was used in three 
applications extending from May to July 
to control the boll weevil. The cotton was 
planted on sandy loam river bottom land. 
The yield was cut about 25 per cent by 
a severe hail storm in the summer. 

W. H. Camp of Villa Rica won second 
prize of $150, He produced 4,009 pounds 
of lint cotton on five acres, or 802 pounds 
per acre. His profit was $145.29 per 
acre. Four bushels of Neely’s Pedigreed 
Cleveland was planted in four foot rows. 

-Four hundred pounds of a 5-5-20 fertili- 
zer was used per acre, which was supple- 
mented with two tons of chicken manure 
per acre. 

John P. Johns of Toccoa, Stephens 
County, was awarded third prize of $100. 
He produced 3,823 pounds of lint, cotton 
on five acres, or 765 pounds per acre. Five 
bushels of Coker’s Cleveland Strain 5 
was planted in 44-inch rows on sandy 
loam river bottom land. Eight hundred 
pounds of a 12-4-4 fertilizer was applied 
at planting and later a side-dressing of 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda. One hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of calcium arse- 
nate was applied in three applications in 
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May, June and July to control the boll 
weevil. 

The 11 next highest were awarded $25 
each. It is interesting to note that all of 
the winners of major prizes except two 
used a side-dressing of nitrate of soda 
in addition to mixed goods. 

The average yield of lint cotton per 
acre for all of the winners in the staple 
contest was 591 pounds and the profit 
$92.27 per acre. This is a splendid show- 
ing when we consider that these varieties 
are new in the state and have not been 
grown generally. The showing that these 
strains made seems to indicate that they 
have merit and are worth trying out more 
generally. The biggest demand of the 
Georgia mills is for a good inch cotton. 
It appears that there is a possibility of 
developing a good yielding strain of this 
kind from the varieties used in the staple 
contest. 


Average for All Contestants 


§ Rae average yield of lint cotton for all 
contestants was 535 pounds per acre. 
This is one pound less than the average 
for the 1926 contest. The average cost 
per acre was $51.95, and the cost per 
pound of lint was 8% cents. 

The average net profit per acre was 
$76.70. This is larger than the net profit 
of the highest contestant in the 1926 
contest, which was $71.25. This is due 
largely to the higher prices paid on cot- 
ton and seed in 1927. Only two con- 
testants had a loss. One who had a yield 
of 68 pounds of lint per acre, showed a 
loss of $10.04 per acre; the other with a 
yield of 117 pounds-of lint per acre 
showed a loss of $4.42 per acre. 

The amount of fertilizer varied from 
250 pounds to 3,200 pounds per acre of a 
complete fertilizer. The most common 


oe 


amount was 600 to 800 pounds per acre. 
A large percentage of the contestants 
supplemented the mixed goods with 40 to 
300 pounds of nitrate of soda or other 
ammoniate, as a side dressing. The 
amount of planting seed used on the five 
acres varied from 1% to 10 bushels. 

Forty-five out of the 131 contestants 
used an average of two tons of stable 
manure per acre under their cotton. Seven 
used vetch as a soil building crop. If 
farmers would use more winter legumes 
they would be able to build up their soils 
to the point where large yields of cotton 
could be obtained at low cost. 

Forty-one contestants used poison to 
control the boll weevil. The average cost 
for poison for those using it was $2.44 
per acre. 


Effect of Yield on Net Income 


INE contestants made yields of 800 

to 1,287 pounds of lint per acre and 
realized an average profit of $154.35 per 
acre. Seventeen had yields from 700 to 800 
pounds and showed a profit of $114.05. 
Nineteen had yields from 600 to 700 
pounds and made average profits of $97.24 
per acre. Twenty-six had yields of 500 
to 600 pounds and realized $74.81 per 
acre profit. Twenty-seven made yields 
400 to 500 pounds and realized average 
profits of $62.03 per acre. Fourteen pro- 
duced 300 to 400 pounds with an average 
profit of $44.82. Nine had yields from 
200 to 300 pounds with profits of $24.70 
per acre. Six contestants had yields from 
68 to 200 pounds of lint per acre and 
showed profits of $24.41 per acre. 


Acre Yields Influence Cost 
ONTESTANTS with a yield of 800 


to 1,287 pounds of lint produced 
their cotton at 7 cents per pound, those 





with yields of 700 to 800 for 7% cents ; 600 
to 700, 734 cents; 500 to 600, 8% 
cents; 400 to 500, 834 cents; 300 to 400, 
10 cents; 200 to 300, 12% cents. 
Those who made only 68 to 200 pounds 
of lint per acre, produced their cotton at 
19 cents per pound. Thus we see how 
striking the effect of yield per acre is on 
the cost of production, as well as upon 
net profit per acre. 


1928 Cotton Contest 


HE five-acre cotton contest will be 

repeated in Georgia again in 1928 on 
very much the same basis as in 1927. 
Full information regarding the contest 
may be had from county agents or by 
writing the College direct. It would be 
very helpful if every agency interested in 
agriculture would encourage farmers to 
enroll with their county agent. It is 
hoped that farmers will begin early to 
make preparation for the contest. 





SAFETY FIRST 


Y automobile makes far more im- 

perative the sign on each side of 
country grade crossings—“Stop! Look! 
Listen!” Were this solemn warning 
more generally heeded there would be 
far less fatal accidents, The writer is 
acquainted with a farmer who not only 
stops his machine before venturing upon 
a certain blind crossing, but gets out of 
his car and goes ahead on foot to make 
sure that no train is coming. “Cranki- 
ness!” Is it crankiness? Far from it. 
It is plain carefulness. Less haste and 
more care will mean less sorrowing 
homes. Stop! Look! Listen! C. A. C. 


Randolph County, Alabama. 








You're paying for fences why not 




















own them 














When you start buying feed for your cattle and food for your 


table, then your dollars start leaving home. 


It isn’t the money 


i make, but the money you keep that counts. Stop the profit 

leaks in your farm with good fences. Good fences will allow 

you to raise all the ema hogs, cattle, vegetables and small 
a 


crops you need and 





t cracking or pee 


ve a surplus to sell at profitable prices. 
ences keep your “money crop” dollars at home. 
Dixisteel is the woven wire fence you should buy. It’s galvanized 


“just right,” heavy enough to resist rust and smoo 
ling. Made to stand Southern sun and 


th enough to 


preven 
rain. Each hinge joint has four complete ee They won’t 
e 


slip or pull 


loose. Wavy tension curves in the 


wires allow 


for expansion when it’s hot and for contraction when it’s cold. 
They’re the shock absorbers that keep Dixisteel Fence taut and 


DRIVE Steel 


new-looking under all conditions. 


Fence Posts There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is headquarters for Farm 
—don’t DIG Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. You 
post holes, ©2" Save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOK 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A. 


I want to make more money out of my farm. Send me . 
your free booklet, “Farming with Fences.” 




















Look Inside of 
The John Deere Engine 


ERE’S a cross-section view of the John Deere farm 
engine. Study its simplicity, its complete enclosure 
of important working parts, its automatic oiling system— 


then you will know why 


It Lasts Longer—Gives Better Service 


The John Deere is the only farm engine that is automat- 
ically oiled. You can fill the fuel tank, start the engine 
and let it run without attention until the fuel is exhausted 
—no grease cups or sight feed oilers to fill—no oiling 
worries. The dust-proof case—like the crank case in 
your car—keeps all dirt, dust and sand out of bearings, 
gears and friction surfaces—the John Deere lasts longer. 


It’s the ideal engine for the children and women folks 
—there are no exposed gears or extended shafts to catch 


the clothing. 


See the John Deere Farm engine and the John Deere 
pumping outfit at your John Deere dealer’s store. Ask 
to see all the features that make it an ideal farm 


power unit. 


We have a FREE booklet describing John Deere farm 
engines and a copy of our “Handy Farm Account Book” 
ready to mail at your request. Write, today, to John Deere, 
for Booklets W A-735. 


MARK F QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY 


Moline, Illinois, and ask 





CTDAD 
45 RADE 












This is the John 
Deere direct-drive 
Pumping outfit. 
Compact, simple, 
no gearsor belts for 
stock to get into— 
Fae gd taken direct 

trom engine fly- | f 
wheel, Jack driver j 
fully enclosed and 
operates in oil. 
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The Egg and Poultry Outlook 


Better Than Year Ago, Says Department of Agriculture 


— Egg and Poultry Outlook” is- 
sued as a part of “The Agricultural 
Outlook for 1928” by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will, we be- 
lieve, prove not only in- 
teresting but of great 
value to our readers and 
we are printing it in full 
here :— 

“The number of laying 
hens and pullets on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, probably was 
not much different from that of January 1, 
1927. Feed grains and mill feeds, which 
enter the ordinary rations used by poul- 
trymen and which constitute the princi- 
pal items of cost in poultry farming, will 
probably average somewhat higher in 
price during the first six months of the 
year. Present conditions indicate that egg 
production will be about the same in 1928 
as in 1927. However, the low storage 
holdings of eggs on January 1, and the 
favorable outcome of the 1927 storage 
season, are factors which should result in 
better egg prices during the coming year. 

“The holdings of dressed poultry on 
January 1, 1928, were considerably lighter 
than on the corresponding date in 1927. 
With supplies lighter and the prospective 
demand fully as strong as during the year 
just closed, the prospects of a higher 
level of prices for the principal classes 
of poultry, both dressed and alive, ap- 
pear favorable, at least during the first 
half of the year. 

“Situation During Past Year.—The 
year just closed was one of the leanest 
since the World War for most egg pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, it was a good 
year for most storage operators. Very 
low egg prices prevailing during the stor- 
age season permitted operators to show 
profitable margins on the storage deal in 
contrast to the heavy losses of the two 
previous years. Besides getting the low- 
est prices for their eggs since the war, 
producers have had other difficulties to 
contend with. Mortality in the laying 
flocks was heavier than usual in some 
specialized egg producing areas. Brood- 
ing and rearing was difficult on account 
of the damp weather in some sections. 
Feed prices remained high in relation to 
egg prices during most of the year. The 
receipts at the principal markets during 
the first four months of the year were the 
greatest in the history of the industry. 
For this period the receipts at the four 
leading markets were 19 per cent greater 
than in 1926, but receipts for the year as 
a whole were only about 4 per cent 
greater. 

“The peak holdings of shell eggs on 
August 1, were 10,700,000 cases, about 
900,000 cases greater than in the previous 
year, but in spite of this excess, eggs were 
worked out of the warehouses at aumore 
rapid rate, so that by January 1, the hold- 
ings had been reduced to 879,000 cases, 
or 217,000 cases below the holdings of 
the same date last year and 534,000 cases 
below the five-year average. Peak hold- 
ings of frozen eggs during 1927, were 
also very heavy, and while these have 
been reduced rapidly, they were still over 
13,000,000 pounds above last year and 
about 18,000,000 pounds above the five- 
year average on January 1. 


“Poultry production was apparently 
somewhat less during the past year as 
shown by receipts of dressed poultry at 
the five principal markets. However, the 
receipts of live poultry at New York 
showed a small increase. Prices of dress- 
ed poultry on the New York market av- 
eraged about 4 cents per pound less, and 
the farm prices of live poultry averaged 
about 2 cents per pound less, in 1927 than 
in 1926. Beginning with October, how- 
ever, and continuing through the remain- 
ing months of the year, the farm prices 
of live poultry ‘averaged only slightly less 
than for the corresponding months a year 
ago. 





torage holdings of frozen poultry 
have been below those of the previous 
year since October 1, and as the storage 
season progressed they fell further and 
further behind until on January 1, they 
were about 27 million pounds or 18 per 
cent less than last year and less than 1 
per cent above the five-year average. All 
Classes of frozen poultry shared this de- 
crease. 


“Eggs.—The egg outlook is more fa- 
vorable to producers than a year ago, be- 
cause of smaller holdings on January 1, 
and the favorable outcome of the storage 
deal during the past year which should 
strengthen the demand for eggs during 
the storage season. The more favorable 
situation suggested by the storage hold- 
ings is strengthened by the recent re- 
ceipts at the principal markets. While 
receipts of eggs at the five markets for 
October and November were slightly 
larger than during the same months of 
1926, the receipts for December were 
about 20 per cent less, and this condition 
has continued during the first half of 
January. 

“Specialized egg producers may receive 
greater premiums for the fanciest selec- 
tions of spring eggs for storage. Such 
eggs are gaining in favor among buyers 
because of the increasing readiness with 
which they can be sold later in competi- 
tion with fresh receipts. 

“Poultry—The number of hens and 
pullets in the laying flocks on January 1, 
1928 was not very different from that 
on January 1, 1927. Practically no change 
is reported in the Central group of states, 
which has over half of all the chickens 
in the United States. 

“Receipts of dressed poultry at the five 
principal markets have run less during 
the past fall and winter than a year ago. 
This fact together with storage stock on 
January 1, 18 per cent below the previ- 
ous year, would seem to indicate that the 
supplies to be marketed during the first 
half of the year will be no greater than 
during the corresponding period last.year 
and that until the new crop becomes avail- 
able, poultry prices are likely to be better 
than in 1 

“In view of prospective business condi- 
tions, it appears probable that the level 
of consumption of both eggs and poultry 
will be fully maintained during the com- 
ing year. 

“The future welfare of egg producers 
depends not so much on what happens 
in the egg industry in 1928, as upon the 
possibility of success over a period of 
years. In recent years certain tendencies 
have developed in the industry which 
might well be considered by egg produc- 
ers in planning their operations for the 
future. 

“Winter egg prices have shown a 
downward tendency since the World 
War. It is probable that the decreased 
spread between winter and spring egg 
prices will continue. The volume of fresh 
eggs coming into the markets during the 
winter months is tending to increase 
largely because of the increase in num- 
bers of specialized egg farms; presence 
of earlier and better pullets on general 
farms, and further economies in the cost 
of winter egg production. Storage eggs 
of the fanciest quality are likely to be an 
increasingly important factor in the win- 
ter price of ordinary fresh-gathered eggs. 
During October, November, and Decem- 
ber of the past year, the fanciest storage 
packs sold from 3 to 5 cents per dozen 
higher in New York than during the 
previous year, while all other grades of 
eggs, including Fresh Nearbys, sold for 
less than during the previous year. For 
about two months last fall the price level 
of the best storage eggs and Fresh Gath- 
ered Firsts was about the same. Many 
buyers preferred the uniform quality of 
the storage eggs to the variable quality 
of the ordinary run of Fresh Firsts. 

“Large specialized poultry farms have 
increased rapidly in numbers during the 
past few years. The use of mechanical 
devices has made possible such develop- 
ments as the commercial hatchery, large 
scale brooding operations, and improved 
poultry house equipment. . This has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency and in the 
ability to care for larger producing units 
per man. There is every indication that 
this trend toward greater specialization 
and larger units is likely to continue for 
some time.” 


eur 
ge: highest yielding variety. of corn 
at the South Mississippi Experiment 
Station in 1927 was D. & P. L. Mosby, 
which produced 57.2 bushels per acre. 
Hastings Prolific was a close second with 
55.1 bushels. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















High Quality CHICKS! 


White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ........ 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
tons; White and Black Minorcas; White 
Wyandottes and Anconas ..............-+ 
Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 


MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


2s so..ttiédOO 500 1,000 
$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.00 


4.50 8.00 15.00 70.00 135.00 
6.00 10.00 18.00 85.00 175.00 

















y 
AMERICA’S ’ : 
M04 Glaser's Pure Breed 

LEADING LULG RTO MY oe eae) 

TANCRED, WYCKOFF, OWENS, SHEPPARD, PAPE, HOLTERMAN, 
THOMPSON, AND TORMOHLEN 

PRICES: 1,000 
Re ee RN oni ic kan neta Ca apainiessnseeukesveutn $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred and White Rocks and Black Minorcas ......--...- 14, 67.50 130.00 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons 15. 72.50 140.00 
See. EOE BOGOEED 6s 05 v0'nss0-9dqs4 es asarckpraasuee 15.00 72.50 140.00 
DRONE OE TEGO. 0 ii css 0d66 sn geekadedeecdectausanese 12.00 dead hnnhe s 


GENE BANE inh sigh 04506 ask eve chvsscnegcecsess 





10.00 
Order NOW, delivered when wanted. Reference: People’s Banking Co. Free Literature, W: 
GLAS BOX 155-F, 


ER HATCHERIES, 


rite 
McCOMB, OHIO 





RIVERSIDE g 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 


RUCKERS 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD * 


eR 


High Leghorn Pen, all Offi- 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 
ada. Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 


14 day guarantee to live on 
chicks. Free Catalogue. 10% on orders placed 
before Feb. 25 for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 

ROF. E. H. RUCKER 
Dept. 4, OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Formerly Poultry Expert, Missouri, Iowa, 
Massachusetts Experiment Stations. 


oa C.0.D. CHICK OFFER 
Pay the postman when you 

get your chicks. Purebred se- 

lected stock with fine breed type. 

and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 

Write for our illustrated catalog which 

8 tells all about our chicks and our C.0.D, 

plan of shipment. Write ° 
We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks. 
. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stock blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED. MALES used in our pens ex- 
clusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 
Tanered foundation. ain -F reasonable. Write for 
ca > 
































PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 








SUCCESS 
LOOKOUT CHICKS 
Mean success with your $$. Bred for eggs 
and give results. - Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Jersey Black Giants, W. Leghorns. Prices 
right, 100% live delivery. Write for catalog. 
CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY 








SUNSHINE CHICKS chat LIVE 


ay E 


nd GROW 





a ‘ange ¢ 

HAT HERI isfaction b 

ers find Sunshine Chicks five and grow. 
Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
profitable chicks. Learn how we breed, hatch and ship 
them. This is an cpoontenity. Get the catalog. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.5, CORYDON, IND. 













debe rocede’ _ 14 67.50 130 

le Island Reds ..... 14 67.50 130 
Black Minorcas ......... 14 67.50 130 
BE edinpevaccucbocry 9 42.10 80 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 








SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 


Gilla cvaeela (agae: 


ORUMM EGC FARMS 


HATTIESBURG MISS 











Baby Chicks 

KENTUCKY c.0.D. 

Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 

a pa L oes 

chicks, Pure-bred stock udpel by Te 

Send for Big Ca 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 

Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 

Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., My. 

















| 5 G6 WINTER WEERS Wilt 
alnouns Chicks 

made by Me! R. Ft.Colli 

Colo. from $00 Calhoun ¢ 

pei ae | 


with recordsto800 eges yearly, Pure big State 
Kane Sited flocks. Wk OUARANTER OUR CHICKS SIR 
WEEK S— Write for full detalls—mostliberal and amazing 
—$i per 100 Books Ord Prompt 100% tive weryand 
comsteons carvies. i.e a 


CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 8, Montrose, Me- 





















* Lowest chick prices 
fre e brooder too / 








3 


Meer 








try 
. We breed Sor cagnclty onus ond? 
. 14 varieties. Utility Chicks es Be each. 

Bre diner Barts, Paamer eens, Sone ee 
68 BREEDS ¥oce"Prera Sasct 
cocks. geese, ers, eggs, baby chicks, 
America's greatindustry. My 46th year 

W. A. Weber, Box 47. Minn. 





LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Champion Winter Layers; Win 





From 200 Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
a ee See of all. Live delivers’ postpeld. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 





OKIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12. BRENHAM, TEX. 








Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
rmer cents h and we will send you 
be oe at al oy ane 9 ee ee 
interest of your ends soon 
for it, and too, you will have saved SO cente. 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 

















EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
will pay 





advertisers to use other editions of 
ARMERS 
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Improved Porto ; “Hall Potato plants Seed Cora.—Al vartetics, $2 bushel: such as Barly 
$2.50 1,000; 10,000 lots, $2 per 1,000. Order plants White Dent, Yellow Red Cob, 
now for early Smith Bros. Plant Co., Mentions. Write for special prices on Peas, planting 
Baxley, Ga. seed M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 
7 eng a Prolifie.—Two large ears 
ROSES stalk, small white cob, long ai, one. This is S field 











ve Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, $1.25; 
prepaid. i. ©. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 

Ni Kiondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
enaen, $1.50 th i. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 
Missionary, Klondyke 4 Aroma Strawberry 
delivered for $1 per 100; $2.75; 1,000, $5. rite 
fer prices on large lots. Ceasiennge Samecten, Ghat 
tanooga, Tenn. 

















Information about “Display” Classified Ads in Nenpaund larger type ~ 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | — 


Big yields, low cost is answer. Get rich delta land 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana where new conditions 
rms. Prices low 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





plants: $1.50, 1,000; Collards 75e; 
nora ri Hundred acres 


large open field grown, well 
varieties. Quick shipment. 


leading 
Guttman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


‘Onion Plants.—Genuine Bermuda, $1 per thousand, 
express prepaid. Check or draft with order. Write 
wire for quotation on 100,000 or over. River Plant 
Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 











now, terms Tent; also share crop and rent 
sitions. for 1928. Write 
Land is, 

ALABAMA 





For Sale.—1,600 acres of land at $2.50 per acre. 
J. E. Cowen, Coffeevilie, Als. 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
vetch, beans. On 
Marbury County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 4 acres up, many with homes a)- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





FLORIDA 


$500 gets paved highway farm in Florida; lake and 
orange grove. Only few steps B.R. village in fine 





; good 4-room bungalow, ex- 
er, phone and ‘electricity available; 72 foot 
house. If taken now nN ged complete fur- 

niture for housekeeping; only $3,300 with cash. 
Herman Corrington, Strout National 
Bank Bidg., Sanford, Fila. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


WAKEFIELD AND FLAT DUTCH 


500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. 
First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


y Plants.—The great Mastoden. Have ber- 
ries eight ‘months in the year. 100, $3, 
Beautiful catalog in colors describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Pecan Trees.—Schiey and Stuart, 4 to 6 feet, Séc 
each. Clio Pecan Co., Clio, Ala. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Buchanan's Fruit Trees, plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, empha, Tenn. 














selected, from detasseled seed. Kk 85c; half $1.45; 
bushel for $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
Mosboro two-eared seed a firmer weevil re- 
sistant selection of Mosby. “piel selected and bey 
for 16 years. You will like it. $2.50 per bushel; 50 
half bashes; no pecks. F.o.b. Wade's Seed Farm, 
Vincent, 
Fodigned Marett-Douthit 2- to 8-ear Corn, strain 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s see, eo we Co strain 
bushel 5 bushels, $3.50. 
*Marett Farm & 








No. ; Der 
We sell out before season is > — ag 
Seed Company ‘estm! Cc, 





Scott’s Marlboro Prolific — corn, grown from 20 
years careful breeding and field selection, the big 
eared variety; grew 50 bushels acre 1927. Bushel $2.25 
half bushel $1.25; peck 75e.  Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Big Boll cotten seed from special seed patches, $1. 
Z. L. Seott, Concord, Ga. 

Whatiley’s Prolific Corn.—The leading Southern va- 

years. The corn that won . 1926 











Last Call.—Set Pecans and Ornamentals soon or an- 
other year is lost. Ask for catalogue. J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 
Lucretia Dewberry plants; 
mense berries. Plants: 100, $8: 1 
Farms, Valley Head, Als. 
good Nursery Stock, send your orders to Fruit- 
land Nurseries, successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., 
.. Box Sl0PF. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large steck. 
Best varieties. oe ee. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ae and Miowering Shrubs at 
Write for catalog. Southern Nur- 





prelise bearers of im- 
, $20. Manning 














Co., Winchester, Tenn. 

Apple and Peach trees, 5¢ and up; Grapevines 3c; 
Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 

Or mtals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 

















Pecan Trees.—Six feet, 65 cents; seven feet, 70 cents; 


Fruit Trees, 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, #3. thousand. Bermuda ery and (ie 

Onion wieote. $1. =; 5 ; 50,000, $40; ae - 

Premgt shipments, ¢ very guaranteed. e- - 

sale mt Co., Waycross, Ga. best _ varieties, 
Frostproof plants for immediate shipment. Ark. 

500, $1.10; 1,000, &: Wax and Bermuda 

Onion Plants: 500, se; 1.080, $1.25; by mail or ex- 

press. "Reliable Plant Farm | Valdosta, Ga. 


eight feet, 80 cents; ten feet, 96 cents. Satisf: 
d. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 8c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
ostpaid. 6,000 Yellows, 9 Son f.0.b. Natalia, 
‘exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.0.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





A 
Homeseckers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 
VIRGINIA 





























@0 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahiias 
$1.25. Catalog. Gladahiia Farms, Falls, 
Moss. a 

CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Cabbage and Qnions, $2 thousand, postpaid. B. E. 
Tucker, ae Ala. 





“Plants, not promises.” Cabbage, Collards, Onions: 
$1.50, 1.008. Sexton Co., eaten: Ga. 


Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Ga. 





$2, 1 
Collards | $1. Quitman Posste 


Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship- 
paid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. By 
Prompt shipment 


ments. 
: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. Dp 
D. Fulwood, 


express 
of first class plants or money back. P. 





—Prompt shipment, postpaid. Onions: 1,000, 
1 2. 1.25. Not pre- 
25; Bermudas 


paid: 6.900 Crystal ‘Wax, $5. 
$4.70. ee a Delivery guaranteed. 
xas 





Onion Plants ‘Ready.—Crystal Wax, Denia Walencia, 
5 3 lots, express col- 
lect: Wax ; Denia 85c; Bermuda 65c. Largest To- 





Georgia. 








3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed 
Royston, Ga. 





Cook's 307-6 wilt resistant variety pounds $3, 
cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co, FB oy Ala. 


Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed; 1% inch 
Sere: pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, 








2,000 bushels carefully ginned Half and Half; $6, 
100 pounds. Paid Summerour $16. Dr. Young, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Cate 10-10 cotton seed, carefully 


ee ae ae 
per bushel, 32 pounds. H. A. 


ginned and culled $1.35 
Rand, Leighton, 

Wannamaker- Scie Big Boll cotton a 
40% lint, 98% germination: $1.25 bushel. 
mons, Mountville, 8. C. 


For Sale.—Pure Cook's 10-10. 
hundred pounds cotton per 
coeree W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 





graded, 
. M. Sim- 





ae; to yg 
Price $1.25. 





Pilants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 

$2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per -= 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen N es, 
Conway, 8. C. 





Pecan, a. Pineapple Pear and 
Begin 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Compa: eee . Miss. 





a —Tested aan arieties, which are 

heavy B --g save labor and extensive farming. opera- 
tions. Write to us teday for attractive prices and help- 
ful literature. B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ge 


Peach Trees, $5 Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parce , express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
= Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 





per 100 up. 























mato plant er in America. — contracts now. 

Fund Pham arms, ‘Coctin Stoxa | SEEDS 
a A eae at “Dutch 508, ALFALFA 

$1.50, 1,000, $2.75, postpaid. By express, $2 a poe. 

Crystal Wax and Bermuda plants, Buchanan's Alfalfa seed, satisfactory everywhere. 

1,000, postpaid. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Booklet free. Buchanan's, Memphis. Tenn. 

an million 2S sete C abbage plants for immedi ate . BEANS 
pment. iy Leading varieties. ~ ~ 

Postpaid: tee. 500. p50, $1.58; on. aan a. ot 
per 1,000, any . same pr 

Satisfaction Piedm Co., ny, Soybeans; receivers and va Write City Hay 
-, @ Greenville, 8. C. © Ses, Sat Se 2. 





Bermuda Onion Piants.—Large pencil size; guar- 
anteed to please you or your money back. , 85e; 
1,000, $1.25; delivered. Crate lots of 6,000 plants, 
Crystal Wax $5.20; Yellow Bermudas $4.85, f.0.b. Car- 


Ninety-day Speckled Vi Beans, $1.25; cash with 
order. Monticello Mining Co. Monticello, Fla. 

Recleaned Velvet Beans.—Good seed ; 90-Day Speckled, 
$1.25 per 60-pound bushel. Arnold & Strickland, 








_ 90 Day Velvets, $1.25 bushel; pedigreed Bunch $3. 
finest you ever purchased. Cc. H. Cooke, 








Co.. Quitman, rizo Springs. Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; (iio Ala. 
Buchanan's Cabbage finest grown. 500, $1.75; delivered. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, 
1,000, $3; "s, Memphis, Tenn. Texas. 








Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Cabbage plants: $1.50, 

1,000; delivered. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
ge and Suiees, geste: 200, Tice; 500, $1.50; 

1,000, 75. Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cottage: 5! 1.000, $2 Onions: 1,000, $1.25; 
charges collect. ki Th wille, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage ——— we have them. $1.25, 
al _ shipment. Albert Harringten, Thomas- 
v 














Buchanan’s Bermuda Onion plants, finest quality: 
oe. 2: "1,000, $2; postpsid. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, 





V-BRAND FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
Plants. me labeled. Damp in to 











Tifton's reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion are 
and Charleston Paws 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Fiat 

Succession Copenhagen Market. Early 

plants, Bonnie Best, Earliana, Li on ag | 

Greater 1 Postpaid: 300, $1; $1.50; 

1,000, $2. ress collect: _=. 56, per 1006, Ber- 

muda and Priest er gt = plants 300. T5e; $1; 
000. Cabbens 


1,000, $1.75. Express collect: $1.25, 1 
and Onion plants prompt shipment. ‘Tomato plante for 
ek shipment. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 
eor, le 





Succe: Early and Fiat Dutch, 
tpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
; 5, collect, y -five 


Sanderevitle, Ga. 





For Sale.—Earily Speckled Velvet Beans, 2% bushel 
bags, $8.50 each. Never had better seed. W. E. Cook, 
Evergreen, Ala. 


90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
120 isp porns 5 pag ts fob, Ry wg FH, $2.25; cash with 
Ah. 








Sa — —s Velvet Beans. Early Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola $1.35; Bunch, $3 bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Good 90-day seed Velvet Beans, $3 for two-bushel 
bag, freight paid any station in Alabama. Cash 
with order. Sessions Trading Co., Enterprise, Als. 

Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets: 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Write 
us a price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 















































prove ‘s Cook more wilit-resistant and 
m .%. as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. Bhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala,; Plains, Ga. 


NEELY’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
Produces “more per acre and premium 
staple,” which are our specialties. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
§ in even-weight 100-pound bags. 
Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


bag. freight prepaid, which 
+5 2 H... ushel delivered. 

Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 
We grow all of our seed on our own 








plantations. 
Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotten seed, re- 
Cleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Choice strain purebred Cleveland cotton seed. Folder 
en references, ices and full information. John 
Wannamaker Sons, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 
Maniey’s Short Jointed Heavy Fruiter and Sure 
3 bales 


cottons. per acre. Get 
and free seed offer. Box 197, Carnesville, Ga. 
Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant strain and Cook 588-219, 
4 ~m ey strain. Seed culled. Prices reason- 
able. from Aiea, E. F. Cauthen, Auburn 
Seed na Auburn, Ala. 
Cook 10-10 cotton, originated at Alabama Experi- 
ment Station; 44% lat. Thousand bushels picked be- 
—_ rains, caught at breasts of clean gins. $1.50 per 
bushel. Wade's Seed nm Vineent, Ala. 

















Piedmont Cleveland ‘s record, 700 bales 
on 600 acres, 1927. ‘bar. LF bolls, 45% lint. Write 


f Pisdm "Fares, Danette 








Cook’s Big Boll blight resistant cotto: $1.50. 
Reselected, ginned separately each year, Precleated and 
reginned. Also bred for resistance to root Ref- 
a, aw agent or banks. Ballard “Brothers, 


COKER’S EXTRA CLEVELAND 


First year from originators and meas- 
ures up to their claims for it. 





Registered reginned, recleaned, graded, 
in even-weight 100-pound bags. 





roots. A |, $2 Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and ine 
ps $2. per theneand fob. Dost, ; a - . ‘. 
ee. elt one Onion plants: 6,000, $6.50. Express collect, crate 6,000, $4.50. Full Nearly all Soybeans are and higher Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
1,000, $1.50; prepaid. $1,25 per : 300, os. prompt alone, este arrivai, a. ee — 2 certain, © Peas and. Velvets tairiy plentiful tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 
f.0.b, 24 hour service. Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. your order early. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, 00 b ee aid hich 
VICKERS PLANT FARMS Matth c. Cc. eee 
Hattiesburg, Miss. CACTUS ———— is $1.80 per bushel delivered. 
; wean et hoo sod planta, white and yellow: 500. 90c; mK gh us. $2 prepaid. Batista ee out ctbbage “Seed Ready.—All_new crop. “igh serazine- Further information gladly furnished. 
,000, $1.50; 6,000, $7.50; ; varieties: Early Jersey, rleston ‘ 
prepaid. McEver Farms, : Early iat Duten, postpaid 19 pounds Ay 50; 100 NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Ea “ Dutch, Wakefield Cabbage p —< “Gina tl oe be Oe al oo. fan oe coo Waynesboro, Georgia 
ate = as. att: S 300, Te; 1,000 for richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, CLOVER We grow all of our seed on our own 
50. Join B. Pope, ae Soa ar ae Hampton, Ga. plantations. 
Cabbage now ;_ 500, Clover $12; Tified Sweet 
1,000, Onions: 1.000, $1.25: charges collect. POTATOES Cloves $4.30; Timothy $2.90 Aiaine Clover #13: mixed 
Thomasville Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. an . i ry Porto Rican Potato plants, Alsike and 5 el all per bushel. Lo RA Wi ceeatee Chemiees P| Boll cotton — 
Tests about le le 0. 5 e ; on va 
trees: "$1.25. "1,000. Onton, plant: $1.90, 1.000, ya gst tena eames Geet tices | Mecial rice, let and catalog Just off the ‘press. fina. 2,,Seerele. Crop “Improvement As- 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. poiio zi4 $2 per ne, ew — ty yy City, Aan East a — — —— aed on 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
Fields and Flat Dutch: ly 4 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, * full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is p: of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





} ready; charges co’ 
Onions: 1,000, a, * dBeltetecs 
- ai: ac 


Frostproof Cab 
500, $1; 1,000, 
» Thomasville, 


tion not excuses.’’ 
Georgia. 
Pe DI! Nice, fresh, green pla: 
ae 500, $1; 1,000, $135. 4 
Bonnie ‘Plant Co., 


Bes ht $5; expressed. 





‘ 








Porte Rican Potato plants, Yellow Yams; April, May 
delivery: $2.25, 1,000, delivered. John B. "Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 

Genuine Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 

th ve d or more, $1.75 per 

J. BR. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for 
$11. By mail $2.50 per thousand. Delivery ‘charges 
collect. ———— guaranteed. Write John Walker. 








$2 per 
thousand. 








a ag py il ee ae 
Shinpine 
pping 


i 
ri 








Corn Wanted.—Kar 
* ng Monticello. 


CORN 





corn or shelled. Quote price 
Monticello Milling Co., Monti- 
cello, 

Hastings’ Prolific, selected and nubbed corn. Grown 
especially for seed, $2 per bushel. W. A. Stevenson, 
Notasulga, Ala. 

Thompson’s Prolific Seed 
$2.50 bushel; fleld selected, $4. 
Spring City, Tenn. 


. 








Corn, short stalk, white, 
J. M. Thompson, 





DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
From the largest seed corn breeder in the 
South. Send for circular. 
CLARENDON DAVIS 
Huntsville, ———— 
Tennessee Red Cob and pare 
and nubbed by hand; =o a 
Boyd «& Hose J 





Bhyne’s Cook is the most wilt resistant ; averaged 15 
ponads more Hint to secre fer 5 years in Alsbume 


periment Station tests. Leads everywi 

the best that exists from the breeders rx 32 . _Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


A. 8. Bains, Planter and Breeder 
Cotton.—1926 I grew 17 bales on 11 acres; 1927 I 
bales on 23 I 


oF 



















The Progressive Former 
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earlier than more 
dollars to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds 
$4.50; 500 $20; 1,000 $38; one ton $75. 


Backed by our twenty years reputation as seedamen. 
a free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 








‘8 Select No. 1 Cotton.—Why this 


foliage; fruits more quickly, puts on more 


size of stalk; has made two bales acre with stalks 24 


to 3@ inches high. G. 


z 
g 


Yours 


county to 
Pure Nae | Rucker seed can only be had from = 


originato than 10 bushels, $2.50 bushel; 
bushels and over, $2.25 bushel. Rucker Cottonseed oe. 
Alpharetta, Ga. 


Rucker’ cotton with- 
stands insect ravages and adverse weather conditions 
better than other varieties; is earlier, has light, Nao 


ndrum, Warrenten, Ga., 
beating all other varieties in this 
two. for seed.”’ 


North Carolina Grown Seed Peanuts.—We are still 





shipping North Runners and Improved White that are disease free and detie- 
Spanish Seed Peanuts. I. W. Cooper Co., Wilming- ery guaranteed. We sell good chicks. Write for prices. 
ton, N. C. ; A. & M. Hatchery. Tifton, Ga. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock f Chicks.—Trapnested, pedigreed sire. 


‘or seed: Alabama 
or North Carolina Runner variety, 96 pound bag, $4.30; 
Small White Spanish, $5.30. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50, aie a erprise, Ala 


Accredited 
quality matings. Bred direct from 200-318 ese sirieial 
record stock. 12 varieties, 8%c to 14c. Dae catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 





Peanuts.—Runner or mutes, $4.30 for 96- 

pound bag; Small White. "Spanien $5.30. Large Im 

proved White Spanish, 6%c pound. Write for ‘special 

~~ 4 ay 2 Cane Seed, Sudan Grass. Geo. M. Callen, 
ma a. 





PEAS 


sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 
ek x. Ala. 











Wilkinson pure Individual Toole wilt-resi: 
Prolific 


ton. 
resister. Indi 
isfied customers. 


lots, $4 per 


i . 3; 
Cook 307-8 and Caker's’ Cleveland Ne. 4 at above prices. 


Peanuts, nice stock, 


stant cot- 
. bigger boll, bigger yield, strongest wilt 
vidua rs. 


grown twenty yea 
breeder and grower.” 100 pound bags 
grower 
$5: 3 Go To. bag lots. $475; 10 to. 2 bag lots, $4 
bag bag bag. 


per pound 
inety-day Early Velvet Bean, fine seed 
1.25 per peshet An f.o.b. Headland, Ala. 








SUMMEROUR’S 


THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by the Po ape of this fa- 
mous gotten. BL WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SEED Tost AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 
market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 
Norcross, Georgia 





“Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.’’—Warn- 
ing, beware of imitators and others who attempt to 
mislead the public by advertising under name as nearly 
identical with our own as possible. Be sure to address 
letters to us plainly and with our full firm name as 

Ours is the only firm 
here that does bona fide k continu- 
ously, and our president and chief plant breeder per- 
sonally originated Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll _ 
ton. Any statements to the contrary are erroneous 
misleading. This can be substantiated by pe mam to 
any county agent or to Clemson College. We have very 
nearly sold out of our pedigreed cotton seed, so ite 
at once for our descriptive folder and price list and 
let us =) annamaker-Cleve' Reed 


Farms. w rae and Chief 
Plant ‘Breeder. Wt. Matthews, 8. 


Notice!—My attention has Soe called to the fact 
that numerous concerns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Soll 
cotton and _— so-called pure seed at reduced 
prices. We have known people to buy a few seed and 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. Pla 
—_. A direct from gl “ee 

the land and more the gin. 40% lint. 
‘Ahead “xt practically all et stations 4 way 
ahead 5-year average. Won national for 
largest ‘authentie yield ever produced (30 bales r+ 10 
acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 and 
$400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state contest 





y 
It makes 











Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 
ibs, Roses, Shrubs and Evergreens. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 











Choice recleaned new crop Lespedeza seed, $4 bushel. 
Provine Seed Co., ‘Cathoun City, Miss. 

Kobe-Korean mammoth varieties, mam- 
moth yields. P. Meriwether. Trenton, Ky. 





Korean, Kobe, —< Native Lespedeza seed. Free 


descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak Farm, Cov- © 
ington, Tenn. 








.. Sale.—New crop field selected a seed 
Stock Peas. -— my prices. D. . Mitchell, 
Cathoos City, Miss. 


seed, $2.75 per bushel. 
f of 





Carpet Grass, 9 
gach 








cents per . equal am are taken. 
1927 crop. A. RB Zachary, La. 
OATS 
Buchanan’s Seed Oats, Appler, 


Burt, Fulghum and 
Red; earliest known; 98¢ a bushel, Catalogue free. 


Buchanan’ 8, Memphis, Tenn. 








PEANUTS 
a and Bo Peanuts. Select seed stock. 
our price before purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 





“EGGBREED” CHICKS 


If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, de not look any further. 


veg Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 

Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: na” for 100; 

$05.00 or S00 Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100: 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 























Brabh Irons, Iron and Brabham mixed, Whip- isvi 
poorwills. All new crop good stock. Write for 1116 Oldham a, 1888 Louisville, Ky. 
prices. Davis Bros., nce 
New Crop Field Peas.—Brabhams $1.75; = $1.65 - 
Clays $1.68; Whippoorwilis $1.65 bushel. Please on MChieke cod. to Fou, ee. eee 
remittance with order, Banner Fruit Farm, Fort Val- turn them down on arrival satisfied. Laurel 
toy, Ga. RES Baby Chick Co., Rt. 1, Laurel, Miss 
POTATOES Baby chicks from our selected. trapnested, ‘pedigreed 
Thirteen leading varieties seed and eating Sweet stock, $14 per 100 and =. Rm boo 2 for a 
Potatoes; bushel hamper $1 Geo. M. Denson, cular and prices. 
New Bite, Poultry Association, Box ye Motensie. 
Cortified Seed Postaes. Porte Rico in bushel hamp- BABY CHICKS—FIVE HEAVY BREEDS 
Sto m. *Vetumpka, — xp rai Alabama bred from oo winter layers. 
eds: 
RAPE Jerse 
Buchanan's Dwarf “RAMSE vs ite ALA. 


Essex Rape crop for 

young stock. 5 pounds $1; = yt. Prats 7: postpaid. 

Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
WATERMELONS ad CANTALOUPES 











Tancred Chicks.—Marshall strain direct from prize 
winning steck. Wo Gave contest Sam, $15 hundred; 
discount on large orders. delivery, postpaid. 





Extra select Watson Melon seed, 80c pound; 10 
pounds $7.50. S. S. Forrester, Cowarts, Ala. 





Poultry Farm, Rt. = Cullman, Als. 
Baby chicks from strictly high bred flocks, 
tolerated. Reds, Rocks 





all 





a SEED 
Cattall [a oe. | 10 pounds Chufa seed, 
“ $1. i$ A etl & Son, ‘Binck- 
shear, 
——- = and Carpet Grass. 


; bushel $4.75. 
rh 

hundred bush- 
els choice seeds cheap. Mrs G. Le Thlsiman, O15 Flor. 
ida Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Gespecns, re: 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M 
Franklin & Company, ee Ga. 

Clover 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, wf - Ay — T= 
$4. a test om ¥.. if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, 3 AA 














For Sale.—Early Speckled Velvet Beans, Bunch 
Beans, Mixed Peas, Brabham, Iron and Whippoorwills; 
carlots. Wire me; will save you money. Jack Burch, 
Chester, Ga. 





MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 


CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Biood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 
LETTUCE SEED 
Mixture of 
SWEET PEAS 


with our illustrated catalog of nn and 
Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm ds free on 


White Spine 


Mayo’s Special 


request. 49th year in Seed business. 
D. R. MAYO 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





per bushel. Ear Corn, carlota, 
ed Corn, 
carlots, $12 per ton. 
Acree, Ja, P. O. 


For Sab. —Seed Velvet Early Speckled, $1.35 
noun ise per bushel. 
bushel. Peanut 
Terms, ce cash with order. 
Box 272, Camilla, Ga. 


carlots or less, $1 per 





bushel. 
o— originators and breeders. 
Order now. Catalogue 
~ Seed Farms, Box 66, St. Statthews. 3 ¢. 


Famous Wannamaker | ‘Seeds. —Wannamaker 





POULTRY AND EGGS =| 





a 





tate geomet Sn 


Improve your 
norm aby Seeks 2 SY par ie Robt. E. 





Buchanan’s Famous Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, and 


| nae Leghorms. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
Dd 





si2 hundred. 
Biff City, Tenn. 


yt ge A fine layers. Chicks, 
Other bri Bachman Poultry Farm, 





HOUSANDS O ce ach peti cf SAY 
SHINN CHICKS AR 


Wate for our | catalog b~ pho \aamieuien 
try an Ww prices. 

st AYNE N. SHINN 

Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 





Chicks.—35 breeds; Roc! Reds, $13.85 hundred; 


ks, 
Leghorns $12.85; heavy wrt $10.85; prepaid. South- 
ern Hatcheries, North, 8. 





—— Quality oon gl — Heavy layers. toms 
$8. Catalog free. 


— Box 116, Parsons, “anees. 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
rm vigorous, neewys laying —— 7 ‘aia 

eliver: rantee Posta re 
. €or DELE HA RY — 
Cordele, Ga. 











). Orpingtons, White Leghorns. Write f rice 
or D 
Farm Hatchery, Sandersville, Ga. 
$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks, or Parks 
strain, $15. 


’ pedigreed males. 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 








BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 
Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 


Baby chicks for Southern 
Southern hatch 





farmers, -hatched in a 
ma’ e 


t 
Sylva Hatchery, Box. 457, Syiva 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred, from selected flocks and 
pens. .. om cent Hive delivery ; a}, guaran- 


teed. Reds, Minorcas: 
$15 per 100 ; na 50 per 500. Write willis Hatchery, 
Wetumpka, "Ala. 


Hatching eggs and a limited amount of chicks 
from = laying English White Leghorns; big lopped 
comb You'll be proud of them. Satisfaction 
Be , Circular. Ballew’s Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, 
Pratt City, Ala. 











Baby chicks every -week. White Leghorns, $15 per 
100; Rhode Island Reds, Barred and White Rocks, 
Buft Wyandottes, $20 per 100. —— guaran- 
teed. ew. Poultry Farm, Brighton, A’ Phone 





FREE BABY CHICK BULLETIN 


Chicks from parents tested for T. B. and 
B. W. D. Prompt shipments, safe deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. Will ship 

oO. D. t our prices before placing 
your order. Write quick. 


ST. AUGUSTINE POULTRY COLONY 
72% Arbutus Ave., St. Augustine, Fila. 


Quality Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Leghorns. We alize in chicks from owners of 
leading pens in ida National Contest. The kind 
that pay. Chipley Hatchery, Chipley, Fla. D. D. 
Ramsey, Manager. 








Healthy, vigorous White Leghorn chicks, from | Conse 











and poultry plant in Alabama. under trap- 
nest with records above 200. Reds, . and Orping- 
tons with lity ualed. Write Madison 
Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 
EMPIRE QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Quality at popular prices. Prompt ship- 


ments. 100 per cent delivery. 












* Bear in oy that we 

ality baby chicks and not dealers. responsi - 

bility ceases once you are satisfied. Write for prices 
= satalog. Ten cents and up. 4 
ima, 








GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 
IF ORDERED NOW 
AS LOW AS & EACH 
BLOOD -TESTED—ACCREDITED FLOCKS 


Geo. W. i. aS Colorado, 460 pul 
lets from which prod 7,152 = 
during the ee of December. Proven produc- 


GOLDEN RULE POULTRY FARMS 
Box 49, Sedalia, Missouri, or Rogers, Ark. 











It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End 
strain world famous White Leg! bested tp 30° 
bloed years chy te’ mas 
ter poultry These fine chicks sell no mere 
than just White ~ 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write fer prices. "s End 
Poultry Farm, v 
te ee ae weeks pul- 
bs ckoff strains. 
If it’s bigger, better laying Gait that you want, 
Lakert’s Official Alabama (Con- 
—— lly = ee 8 ee ae 
SAVE — SAVE — SAVE 
ON OUR 
BIG DISCOUNT OFFER 


on ont a orders. re nh ad offer Ree! 
soon ¢ Positive’ gest values we have 
ovr odered. Finest State Accredited 


QUALITY—VITALITY- 
BRED BABY CHICKS 


winners. 

307 eges in Same strains that win at 

teotinn National ‘Shows. Big type flocks, giving 

you chicks that are larger, stronger, quick - 

er and lay more and larger ties. showing Send for ae 
talog in 


most most beautiful ca 
Soe 


our iG SPR SPECIAL COs 
chicks and 
oo fa HATCHERY & POULTRY 


NaTi0: iN 
brooders, her wi 
prices on chicks. Write now. 
Box 101, CLINTON, MO. 





Woodlawn fae Chicks.—Choleest flecks used. Ew- 





























wo oe oe lected for size and vigor. Quick shipment. 
Per 100: 1,000: . Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas: He, yg B. $120. Barred Rocks, White 
. RBhole Island : $15, $72.50, $140. White 

Wyandottes, lver ion Wyandottes, Buff ing - 
tons, Black Minorcas: $16 (Soa 150. Heavy 
breeds, assorted: $13, $62.50, am t as- 
sorted: Sth $57.50, $100. a breeds. For 
orders of Sees tna oe Soa Post- 
age paid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. We hatch 
your eggs at 4c each and pe I Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 

Our Anconas ol SE and BR. 0. P. British 
lumbia foundation stock mg: 5. -25, $1.75, 
2.25, 15; $5, #. per 100, 4 ks: $13. $15, . 
18 per 100. wee we we sell , leadi and 
rare quick. Wayside Farm, Hance- 
ville, Ala 

BLACK SPANISH 

White Face Black Spanish. Stock, eggs. A. 8S. 

Gray, Etkmont, Ala. 
BRAHMAS 

Scott's winter laying strain of giant ITAght Brahmas, 
the world’s biggest best breed. Cockerels, pullets, 
eees, priced right. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Fia. 

BUCKEYES 

b Thurmond, Greshameille, Ga.—Pure Buck- 
eye eggs: $1.50 per i5, delivered. 

Buckeyes. —Brec 


d up; winter layers. 15 eges $2, 
Miss. 


postpaid. Buckeye Farm, Union. 





—~— 


CAMPINES 





$15 worth of feed 


Produced 256% dozen eggs. 34 
alin ae aa ae Se Chicks. 


Oriole Farm, Troy, 








eileen Game cee, $2.50 sitting; pre- 


paid. AD Haft, Howden, G 





GAMES: 





For Sale.—Purebred 


half Red Quill and 
Louisville, Ala. 


sitting. 
Martin: also 
D, Whigham. 


7 ee oe. oS 
Black Cuban and half 
half Gordons. B. 


















































Per 50 100 500 JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Leghorns and Anconas...$6.50 $12.00 $57.50 Eggs, $2.50 sitting. Also steck. Dr. Lambert, 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons. 8.00 15.00 72.590 Denton. Ga. 
Assorted, all breeds ...... 6.00 11.00 52.50 _LANGSHANS 
Assorted, all heavies ..... 7.00 13.00 62.50 Choice big Black Langshans. Thirteen years breed- 
Write for prices larger lots. Send for our g Lo exhibitor. 15 eggs $2. Will York, Tullahoma, 
new catalogue and book on chicks. Toes. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY —* LEGHORNS — 
acred Leghorn ng eges, 
oy © Hogansville, Ga. 5, Der 18 exes. Mick F. Hurley. Laep, Ala. 
White leases cite fen guess Sony betes Pure Tancred White seg. Pen 1. $2 ver 
hens mated to pare Tancred males. 15; pen 2, $1.25 per 15; per 100; A 
orders Ay A—, 100 ‘chicks. ‘$14; "500 for Fatkner, Vernon, Als. 
5 = I a, & breeder. “Brown Leghorns.—Cholee breeding stock and ens. 
ble, from my state winners. Ci 
ick from commercial egg farm flocks ging Howser. Booneville, Miss. po R 
‘oon, wi with rg tA chicks. ding. varieties. on and Imperial matings, 200 a % aime 
State accredited. 100% delivery any - order, Cata- special offer. G. G. Howell, Putledsiptia. Miss. 4 
——— Je.—White Leghorn baby chicks and hatching 
== “an Fan tral ed stock. Trapnested stock, $20; 
This ad good for $1 if your order received within feck hundred. Maeview Poultry Furm, 
two weeks clier cen o:t.aak caste. Triple Pay strain Sijuria, Ala. ° 
chicks, accredited, blood tested, and certified. Chicks Fortis White Leshorns.—Eeee and chicka Stress. 
sired by 200 exe cockerels. ‘Triple from layers, ra te “% ‘culled for 
winners, iors. Catalog free. Hatchery, hardy and vigorous; all quality chicks and 
Box 100, Weimar, Texas. high production. Eggs 8c; chicks l5c each. Mead- 
Baby Drees on ear Tra_ Blood owvi: horn Farm, Athens, Ala. 
Missouri accredited ch led the number of TANCRED STRAIN WHITE LEGHORNS 
Dieased customers. <7 one year. we Zin be surpriend Trapnested aa Ped agrees 
wher fr Gan toe we t$-4-4- Ed. Chicks $12. ee. t- — erels, prices 
wards Chick Hatchery. - a DOUGLAS FARMS, CORDOVA, ALA. 
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* POLAND-CHINAS 
armers Cc e For Sale.—Registered Big Type Poland China boar, 
two years, exceptional quality; also nine months boar. 
FF. O. Middleton, Collirene, Ala. 
Champion strains registered Spotted Poland China 
LEGHORNS meee, Bred sows, gilts and pigs for sale. Priced right. 
Miniborya Cockerels and Chicks.—Hollywood White 3. C. Ewing, 112 2ist Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Leghorn cockerels from high producing stock. Vigor- 
ous and pure white. $5 each. Superior chicks from 
trapnested stock at economical prices. Our pen finished 
in ‘sixth place in the Georgia 1926-27 Egg Laying Con- 
test. Our high hen finished third with 311 eggs in 
Send for our catalogue. 
Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 


ORPINGTONS 
Buf Orpingtons.—Quality chicks 16c. Leas $1.25. 
Owen's Hatchery, Fender, Ga. 
Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15, post- 
paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Exdna, Alas, 


~~ Buff Orpingtons.—Eggs $2, $3, $5 per 15. 
best. Maize Orpington Yards, Lewisburg, T 
Bult Orpington eggs from my 10-pound prize hens, 
$1.25 oie: Write Andy Skelton, *Paint Rock, Ala. 
te Orpingtons.—Gaybrook Quality strain. Eggs: 

Ce bal +30, oe 100, $10; prepaid. aybrook Farms, 














South’s 








Miniborya Farms, 





For Sale.—The best Polands. Armistice Lad, West 
Texas grand champion, 1927. Pigs sired by him; sows 
and gilts bred to him. Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 















[YIELDS OF PEANUT VARIETIES| 
a Florida Runner, Jumbo, and Vir- 


ginia Runner peanuts have proved to 
be the best yielders in some peanut va- 
riety tests conducted by the Agronomy 














GUERNSEYS Department of the Florida Experiment 
xorebred “Guernsey cattle. D. Brown, Salisbury, Station. The tests were conducted on the 
No aroli. 

10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. TOBACCO 

Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams Tobacco.—Three years old. 10 pound packages. Chew- 
with cial records. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss. ing $2: smoking aio: mild smoking $1: plus post- 





JERSEYS 


all calve The kind you 
Fila. 





Jerseys.—Heifer and bull calves. 
want. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, 





For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, three to five 
months old; Raleigh and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





rere —Stock, oa. —— The world’s 
leoding strains for cords. Eggs, $2, 


show a rf 
$5. Guaranteed. Albert citer *Ssountain Park, N. C. 
LYMO 





For Sale.—Modern ‘ype Poland China boars, gilts 
and bred sows. Best joodlines; double immuned. 





Pay when received. Farmers Union, Askin, a 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed, best grade. 
ing, 5 pounds $1.25; iz, $2.25. Smoking, 10, Gi'so 
Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley Warteann, 
Murray, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Kentuc! 


age. 








Mellow, = smok- 
Chew 5, 8 
when. i. y “Ni catucks 

Wingo, 
Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, 


Farmers, 





ten pounds picked 
$1.50; you 











White yin $1.50, 15. Lular H hrey, 





Buff Rocks, Partridge Rocks.—Eggs, 
chicks 20c. Henry wwe ee 


— purebred Barr Two sittings, $2.50 


$1.50 sitting; 
Ala. 














Oldest Big Type herd in ‘Ohio. Write your wants to pay postage. I’ appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
E._J._Emrick, Wapakoneta, Ohio. tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference : 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. 
yc Hunting Hounds, Collars, Supplies. Free book. TRE LLE 
WC-24, Herrick, Il. E KIL KI R 
Bo-Ko. _—_ to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
Jonestown, Miss 


For Sale.—Purebred Airedale pups; males ee fe- 
males $10. Write BE. H. Word, Rt. 2, Athens, Ala. 





Bull Dog; female; black, Toy neck; sell or trade 





mere Lizzie Campbell pocteridianville Ala. see big Gn end gee Gitawass. Geme Gah 0 beowhy: 
— Rock hatching eggs from laying strain, $1 or what have you to trade? Write S. E. Mimms, 
delivered. W. L. Martin, Rt. 3, Box 351, Bessemer, Prattville, Ala. 
Aristocrat Dark Barred Rock hatching eggs, $2 for 
30; postpaid. Shadyside Farm, Rag- MISCELLANEOUS 


pe: ue for 











Tmperial Ringlets, direct. . Hatehi eggs: first pen will coal stove or oi] stove, best of con- 

;, second, $2, 15. Mrs. lacobs, Chandler dition, for hens. J. D. Payne, 5306 Austin Ave., 

‘ings, Ala. Woodlawn, Ala. 

Chicks and Eggs.—Trapnested Barred Rocks, Tancred Write for close-out list of special bargains in Farm 
Leghorns, 250-306 egg foundation; state accredited. ‘oojs, Dairy Supplies. Almand Implement Co., 1009 
Cockerels $4, Gardner Bros., Auburn, Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 














CANS 


Quart cans, $3.50 hundred; gallon cans, $7.50 hun- 
dred, while they last; order quickly. Bethel Farms, 
Pinehill, Ala. 








CATALOGUES 








Get the best. Merritt's Rhode Island Reds. Mating 
lst hee Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala. 

Purebred Dark Reds.—Sitting, $1.50; two, v0, $2.50. 
Mrs. Leamer Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. 

Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Corr d 
invited. BR. 8. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 

Imperial Reds.—Selected ee trapnested mat- 

15 $2.50; 100, $13.5 BR. M. De Shazo, 

Greenville, c. 





Rhode Island Red eggs from a prize Chicago Coli- 
geum cock, 144 = Son, $2.5 Guaranteed. Cecil 
a. 





Buchanan’s new S page seed catalogue, free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


FARM MACHINERY 
Cook Ditch Digger plows up the terrace better. 


The 
Worth hundreds to a progressive farmer. Dealers 
wanted. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 











Word, 8 





Roberts‘ Reds.—Our pullet number six in costest at 
ay is shown on last report as having laid 53 eggs 








GRINDING 





and Shears to be 























te ee he 7 — firs ground, “Birmingham Grinding "Works, ‘Birmingham, 
vered. Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Joe R. Rob- Ala. 

erts, Collinsville, Ala. HONEY 

__WYANDOTTES Pure Honey from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 

Columbian Wyandottes. —Ten pullets and kerel, Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 

om Comb, Silver Laced. Wrandotts_ogev_ 61.50, 1: KODAK FINISHING 

pstosia, “Mere, G._¥. “Brobae, Pod. Ais gat pint We” Wiles Beale, Bor 16 
White Wesndetian—-these Fair my oy tad mingham, Ala. 


$5 and $10; hens $3. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes; bred 

for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Breeders, chicks 

-~ eges for sale. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, 
a. 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Sc to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 
1 25¢ silver. Superior Photo 





rints, free en- 
nishers, Dept. 














Wyandottes.—Imperial Silvers, bred for eggs and 
beauty ; = judges as the finest in the country. 
Mated t males from Ira C. Keller. Eggs, 
baby oni 8. Coleman & Son, Millport, . 

PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted, John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 





gy mee turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. "W. Upchurch, 


ae 
Bronze toms, S10 to $25; young hens, $7 


Satna 
to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. 


Pure Bourbon Red ooinw eggs; 
dozen. Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demopolis, 








avintod pens; $6 
Ala. 





AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
be ay a Glassware Assortment.—Direct from 
nearby factory. Write us for cards. Swasey & Co., 
Pottery, Crockery and Glassware, . Portland, Maine. 
ICE BOXES 
Tfat will hold one 300-pound block of ice 
and still leave plenty of room for milk, 
cream and drinks. Insulated with cork- 
board and made especially for farm homes 
and stores. Shipped C. . D. so you can 
inspect them before you pay. Only $25.00. 
Order today. Also our non-clog Hog Feed- 
ers that cannot be equalled for $18.50. 
































Wi —. urk hens. F le, M th 
Brome turkey tom tor breeding, $10. ‘Mrs. J. c. |#=STAHL-HARTSFIELD MANUFACTUR- 
Brock, Eastanoga, * ING CO., Kinston, Cc. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Buy Direct from Manufacturers.—One barrel dishes; 
Rock bottom 50 b tnd, watorfow!. not less than tC pme ae -” less than 13 
prices on reeds cups, saucers, all sizes plates, oatmeals, sugar, cream- 
Chicks and eggs. Oak Bluff Farm, Panama City, Fla. or, . puatiet,, cause Gabe, ote.. a. Fosters impor Geee 
Eges.—Langshan, Brahmas, Cochin, Rocks, Wyan- ons me on ‘orat . arrels uniim 
dottes, es, $1. 50 per 15, prepaid. Ducks and geese. Cata- If freight is over $1 we pay difference. Shipped from 
Edom our warehouses, Boston or New York. United China, 
A SRR » ve Inc., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
iaaarion largest breeders heavy laying Partridge 
oR, Buff, White jpinerees. ree Andalusians, = PATENTS 
Pine Pomtiry Bere § Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 


Silver Lake, Indiana. 





Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 








P| Rocks, i y — Reds, mei and Silver Missouri. 
i ea ine” ite, Se eemeat, Ariss ttl acta plod Levies tia Madi Bi, 
Big husky LivanGro chicks, $12.50 to. $16 per 100. nean er aten wyer ” 
Jackson Poultry Yards, Ala Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Our 1928 catalog just from press. 8 
of Poultry Supplies 





4 ges, show- 
in’ the world, 
free. 


















































Patents.—Time counts in cay for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting i Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write 3 free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘“‘Record _® Invention’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 








. swatch samples, 


WANT TO BUY 


I will buy Confederate guns and newspapers. 
Satterlee, sie Forest West, Detroit, Mich. pia 
Wanted -—-A well equipped cotton gin in 
Alabama, Give a ey aon and the aver- 
number es ginned ea 
Gia Co., Odenville, Ala. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


White woman with two children, wants to work for 
peared for children, self. Do farm, house work. Mrs. 
L. Atchison, Maplesville, Ala. 

Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. » Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 








year. Branchville 














ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and oe a Pa job for you. ie cost to 
you is small. negroes taken. For free booklet 

Dept. 237, Nashville, 


— Nashville Sate School, 


AGENTS WANTED _—i| 


for Sale. ew wanted. Concord 
aa enn a 
let Articles, Perfumes 


Get our free sam; 
and specialties. *Wondestally profitable LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 








Fruit Trees 
Nurseries, Dept. 











Soaps, Extracts, 


We start you without a dollar. 
let Goods. Car- 


Perfumes, To Experience unnecessary. 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo, 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Big profits; steady income, our line Food Products, 
Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample os free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
~ ple postage, free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 














Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

America’s greatest tailoring line free. 130 large 

all woe: tailored to order; Union 
made; —/? low price. wr outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept. , Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


at work = ‘ant = agents yourself. Make 
= products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Si “Setentite boratories, 1972 W Broad, Rich- 











Se eae reliable, — class salesman to 
sell fruit trees and or profitable 
line. Laberal cash — magmaneed as ordere are 
sent in. ea, ale wited. Howard-Hickory Nur- 
sery, Hickory, N. C. 


A paying position open to ge of char- 
ones. oe orders direct wearer. 


; Write now for free book, 
Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners b 
Boston, Mass. 








Shoe Mfg. Cot, 623 So. 





$90 Weekly.—Demonstrate new Self-Wringing 
Mop and Dust Mop. outfit ou free, in- 
cluding two actual mops. No money requ uired. Women 
buy eagerly. Your pay daily. We deliver. Get $5.00 
outfit quick. Mop Co., 3652-A Washington, 
Delphos, Ohio. 





Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Dri-Klean-it 
makes car look like new. Slickest thing you ever saw. 
Removes dirt, grease, road oil. all one operation. No 
soap or water used. ean any car for 10c. Wonderful 
seller. Exclusive territory. Write for sample. Amer- 
ican Accessories Co., Desk 1837, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
troducing new Insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay om. 
Monthly bonus 












































ing la 
(Over 300 items.) Write today for your copy 
rower a Quincy, munications strictly confidential. Prompt. careful, ef- besides. Spare i ~ pays you ’ 
a Mie. Cs., 0-88, =. ficient service. Clarence. A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- We supply samples. Silk — oe 
ent Attorney, 77-S_ Security Bank Building (arecty Macochee Company, Park 2904, Cincinnati. 0 Ohio. 
LIVESTOCK geroes stron: trem Potent Oice). Washing ; If I send ee suit —_ Ly ba Be from 
SPRAY MATERIALS you, weer a ow 0 your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
CHESTER WHITES , San Jose Beads —Contral scale, on Pench sad apple you use ont hour for a little spare time? If 2 
~ rees by ng Security Bran me phur or write at once my wonderful new proposition. d- 
pat en. Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums, dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 55, 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. Chicago. 
’ DUROC-JERSEYS HOO D CO s No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government °T*! Ser make bis Fy t 83, yearly and 
fem 7. Tenn. job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction UP. 7°° capital oF expe > puarantecd sales: 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 
ice boars, bred gilts, other ages. Bred Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo, sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
right r\prieed ced right, Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn, synur Sure ‘4 et oo Ee a 4 Vins now. 
e Food Co., R2307 er, cago. 
for tne ankee r"abeh. Siape! Pon: "Mewwit, ~ Surat Cane Syrup —Pure. bee arede’ $5 eal bar 
ig . . ° pas 75¢ freight a F W. W. Williams, oS fwd ae the ys yy Tool! 
juitman, 8, pipes, roots, small stumps; jacks up trucks, 
ered Durocs.—. and sex; cholera im- - A 
mune Satisfaction guarantee, ‘W. So Latta, Somer. _ Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane po ge ag gh mn ge dg a 
mie, Rest grade, gation barrel 620,, Caeb with, oer: Wher ‘yooe Simple 19 opeiace Latta pulioe bushes 
ESSEX aT . 3 4 = yom kW, ity. ‘oney back guaran! ve 
ery county. Get our sales plan and 
Essex pigs, istered, 2 months oe $10.50 each: TOBACCO make big money. Harrah Mfg. Co., Dept. CB-170, 
$20 a pair. we. McLean, Clio, Pm, te, 7s id. Hand nee i poms Bloomfield, Ind. 
smoking . cl 
heanarenes Chandler, Sha Agents.—Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of the 
yan s k- - all It is semi-liquid, chemically prepared pure up- 
: a ing, B pounds "he. Pay when received. Pipe free. river Para rubber. p cold, wit at or 
Pigs cheap! Aubarn Heights Farm, Opelika, Ala intlomes a ge I P ber. Applied col he 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, m2 tools, it quickly vulcanizes itself to tube or casing. 
PQLAND-CHINAS “Sassentecl Wantioen Sab a —™% x pun or out ‘Agents make big mon 
.—- Chewing, pounds an 3 season now. owners, garages, service 
Poland China gilts. Edgar $1.25; 10, oa pmo, 10, ‘hl. i xive free. Pay stations, fleet owners will welcome the opportunity of 
cee — — ce ng 800% on tire repairs and increasing mileage 
fees fair. '\ ley View Siock gr b0. 10 pe a ta Te Sots ot. oxine. tor tees partioniens. — 
* Sat 1, 10 in a sample or ‘or cu 
Co., 2325¥ Wolfram 8t., Chicago. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
Experiment Station farm and covered 
the five-year period 1922-1926. 

The average yields of the different va- 
rieties each year for five years were as 
follows: Florida Runner, 986.3 pounds; 
Jumbo, 869.3 pounds; Virginia Runner, 
785.2 pounds; Virginia Bunch, 733.3 
pounds; Improved Spanish, 643.7 pounds ; 
Spanish, 642.2 pounds; Valencia, 496.7 
pounds. Allowing 22 pounds to the bushel, 
the yield of Florida Runners was almost 
45 bushels-a year for five years. 

While the yields of Spanish were some- 
what lower than the others, the per- 
centage of meat contained in the Spanish 
is higher, and peanut mills of Florida 
generally prefer peanuts of the Spanish 
type The percentage of meat contained 
in the different varieties as reported by 
the Alabama Experiment Station, was 
Spanish, 75 per cent; Florida Runner, 66 
per cent; Valencia, 60 per cent; Vir- 
ginia Runner, 53 per cent; Virginia 
Bunch, 46 per cent; Jumbo, 41 per cent. 
The average yield in pounds of meat per 
acre for the five years was Florida Run- 
ner, 650; Spanish, 482; Virginia Runner, 
416; Jumbo, 356; Virginia Bunch, 337; 
Valencia, 297. 

It has been found in fertilizer experi- 
ments conducted by the Agronomy De- 
partment that liming the ordinary Florida 
sandy soils is detrimental to peanut yields. 
Also’ it has been shown that fertilizers 
under peanuts will seldom repay their 
cost in increased yields. 


In four-year tests on Norfolk sandy 
soil at the Experiment Station it was 
found that an application of 600 pounds 
per acre of gypsum (land plaster or cal- 
cium sulphate) increased the yield of pea- 
nuts. With ordinary Spanish peanuts, 
however, the increased yield was hardly 
sufficient to justify the expense of apply- 
ing the gypsum. The same-tand was used 
each year and was sowed to oats in the 
fall, and the oats were turned under sev- 
eral weeks before the peanuts were 
planted. 


The average increase in yield in favor 
of gypsum plots was as follows: Spanish, 
54 pounds; Improved Spanish, 90 pounds ; 
Valencia, 109 pounds; Virginia Bunch, 88 
pounds; Jumbo, 323 pounds; Florida or 
North Carolina Runner, 91 pounds. The 
Virginia Runner yielded 92 pounds less 
on the gypsum plots. 


| CORN VARIETIES 


J 








ILGORE’S Red Cob Prolific, Tis- 

dale, Hickory King, Smith, and 
Hastings Prolific are among the varie- 
ties of corn which have yielded most in a 
three-year corn variety test on Norfolk 
sandy soil at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. This test, conducted by the Agrono- 
my Department, is for the years 1925, 
1926, and 1927. 

The average yields, in bushels per acre, 
for the different varieties tested are: Kil- 
gore’s Red Cob Prolific, 30.12 bushels; 
Tisdale, 28.71 bushels; Hickory King, 
26.28; Smith, 26.06; Hastings Prolific, 
25.26; Gist, 24.57; Florida Flint, 24.54; 
Wilson Yellow Dent, 23.48; Cuban Flint, 
20.97 ; Garrick Prolific, 18.88; Early Yel- 
low Dent, 16.48 bushels per acre. 

For silage, the yield of different varie- 
ties tested in 1925 and 1926 had-average 
yields as follows: Tisdale, 8.97 tons 
per acre; Smith, 7.80; Hastings Prolific, 
7.72; Florida Flint, 7.03; Gist, 6.93; 
Cuban Flint, 6.91; Hickory King, 6.78; 
Early Yellow Dent, 5.45 tons per acre. 

In a one-year test on old land;at the 
Tobacco Experiment Station, Quincy, 
during 1927, the corn varieties yielded in 
the following order: Whatley’s prolific, 
26.73 bushels per acre; Gist, 20.96; Wil- 
son Yellow Dent, 20.27; Smith, 20.05; 
Tisdale, 18.67; Cuban Flint, 18.44; Gol- 
den Dent, 13.14 bushels per acre. 


Ca) 


SetTY out of every 10,000 Americans 
are in college, compared with 13 in 


France and 14 in the British Isles. 
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THE TREND OF 


THE MARKETS 


6 pa following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


@ month ago, a year ago, and thé average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
Chicago Nicaea brivcs on other products listed: — 


for cotton seed, and standard 


‘ 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year eee ass. 
Cotton, spot middle Bi adtincies $0.1870 $0.1910 $0.14 125; 
Cotton = per tom 4 carlots...... 48.00 ee). 53a... eaaeee 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 1.......... 08 08 OIG: <3 Seren 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwot.. 17 1.52% 2.00 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwh. .....-++020+++5 8.20 8.30 11.75 7.43 
Steers, medium, native, cwt........ 12.56 12.55 9.09 6.61 
Eggs, ‘fresh easy 28 43% 29% 26¥4, 
ens, i thd 6090s VOR SNON To 25 - _— e 
Butter, extras, 1b. ..... 2... .-05-5-- 44% 5% ‘ 30% 
Wheat, No. 2 ' winter, bu........ 1.50% 141% 1.36% 1.08% 
Corn, No. 2 ee OH. nis Saeess « 93¥%4* 8814* 78 58 
Oats, No. 2 mixed white, bu. ...... 57 57 48% 43% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 16.50 18.00 21.00 16.05 


*No. 3. 


**C harlotte, N.C. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Faret: DUU60 40802. <i. cc vccccuvesensss 
All commodity price index ............ 


Purchasing power of farm prices—Ratio 


to industrial prices .........00000055 


New York factory wage index........ 


January, December, January, Pre-war 


1928 1927 1927 (1910-14) 
ee 137 126 100 
‘aaa 152 150. 100 
Cake ee 91 81 100 

a 162 100 











COTTON SITUATION AND 
OUTLOOK 


(Concluded from page 10) 
countries, with the exception of Egypt, 
will be somewhat larger than a year ago. 


Summary 


HE situation may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows :— 


1. The outlook for the Southern cot- 
ton grower during 1928-’29 is favorable, 
provided that he acts rationally in plan- 
ning his production for 1928. There will 
be @ carryover of Americancotton, July 
31, 1928, of approximately 5,000,000 
bales. This carryover together with the 
probable production of 14,000,000 bales 
will give a supply of cotton which should 
not burden the market. 

2. The consumption of American cot- 
ton in 1927-28 has been quite remark- 
able. There is no evidence that the de- 
mand for cotton will undergo a material 





change during 1928-'29. If this should 
be the case, we may confidently anticipate 
a consumption of about 15,000,000 bales 
of cotton. 

In view of the present favorable out- 
look for cotton, it is recommended that 
farmers consider carefully all of the 
available facts bearing on the situation. 
It should be remembered that the high 
price of cotton last year will tend to 
stimulate production, especially in those 
newer areas of West Texas and Okla- 
homa where cotton may be produced 
much cheaper than in the eastern section 
of the Cotton Belt. The cotton grower 
should also remember that slight varia- 
tions in weather conditions may result in 
an excessively large crop which might re- 
sult in low prices in 1928-’'29. Finally, 


.it should be observed that the consump- 


tion of cotton will not materially change. 
During the past few years a consump- 
tion of cotton has been remarkably high, 
but it can hardly be expected that this 
will continue to increase in the future as 
it has done in the past few years. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next week read Deuteronomy 1-26 
ho the week February 26 to March 4 inclusive every interested person 


is asked to read Deuteronomy 1- 26. 


The following interesting questions 


will be answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions 


at the end of the week. 


1. Where were the children of Israel] at 
the time the speeches of Moses were de- 
livered? What bit of history did he re- 
hearse in the first chapter? 

2. What three nations were the Israel- 
ites told not to molest? Why not? What 
1s Said of the giant, King Og of Bashan? 
What was Moses’ prayer about entering 
the promised land? The answer? 

3. Analyze Chapter 3, stating the ap- 
peals to loyalty and obedience and the 
reason. 

4. Where do you find the Ten Command- 
ments recorded a second time? Did the 
people want to hear the law direct ffom 
God? 

5. What exhortations are made in Chap- 
ters 6 and 8? Combine Deuteronomy 6:5 


and Leviticus 19:18 and what law do you 
have? What command and reward do 
you find in Chapter 7? 

6. Why does Moses tell the Israelites 
of their rebellions (Chapter 9)? Why the 
blessing and why the curse in Chapter 11? 

7. Of whom does Moses speak in 18:15-19 
as the “Prophet”? How can a true proph- 
et be distinguished from a false? 

8. What was the cvenger of blood? What 
persons could find safety in a city of 
refuge? How many witnesses were re- 
quired? 

9. What is said of kindness to brethren 
in Chapter 22? What of wearing apparel? 

10. Explain the law of justice and of 
charity in Chapter 24. Give the covenant 
between God and Israel in 26:16-19, 


Inasmuch as last week’s Reference S pecial carried none of our regular fea- 
tures we are printing below the Bible questions for the week of February 19- 
25. The questions cover the chapters Numbers 20-36, 


1. Where did Miriam die? What trial 
of their faith did the Israelites have at 
this place? Why were Moses and Aaron 
forbidden the promised land? 

2. From whom had the Edomites de- 
scended? How did they act toward the 
children of Israel at this time? 

3. What happened at Mount Hor? What 
solemnity attended it? What mark of re- 
spect did the children of Israel pay to 
the memory of Aaron? 


4. Give the story of the fiery serpents 
and the brazen serpent of Moses. 


S. Who was Balaam? Why did the king 
of Moab seek to see Balaam? 


6. Give an account of what happened 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 


to Balaam on his way to see Balak. Tell 
of the meeting between Balak and Balaam. 
7. Tell of Balak’s sacrifices and Balaam’s 
prophecies. Why did he bless Israel? 
8. Who was appointed to succeed Moses? 
Tell about the defeat of the Midianites and 
death of 


9. What tribes held possessions on the 
east side of the Jordan? What arrange- 
ments did they make concerning the con 
quering of Canaan west of the Jordan? 


10, How many cities out of the tribes of 
Israel were to be given to the Levites? 
For what purpose were six of these cities 
to be separated? Who had the privilege 
of fleeing thither? 























Never 





would like to have? 


you can know about 


their use wouldn’t be 


| ity of your fertilizer. 
mear you. 








‘I Guess” 


a Car 


HAT do you guess your crop will bring 
next fall? ‘Will there be enough left 


over to buy a new car or other things you 


| Don’t Guess About 
Fertilizer 


You can’t always tell about the weather. But 


preparation and cultivation. And there’s one 
thing you can be positive about — Royster’s 
Field-Tested Fertilizers. You know they have 
been tested out by crops for 43 years. You 
know if they hadn’t made good in a big way 


can guess about your crops if you choose, but 
you can use Royster’s and be sure of the qual- 


vesoe aan 


-fSR—- 


ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 






Bought 


your seed; about land 


growing so fast. You 


Ask the Royster dealer 











| Fertilizers | 

















Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 











? ? 

: ATTENTION! 

H LEGHOR® RAISERS 

os tT our Mammath Encu- 
bater from Blood Tested, State Aeneas 

Birds. Male from Tancred im eee hon 

3 bead ave of our pene this Fear. Ow 

4 WRITE FOR IT. 

= BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Profit Begins Where 
Cost Brda- 3) “s:-. 


























’ For valuable free booklets 
on Jerseys and dairying 





The American Jersey Cattle Club 




























HUDSON 


THE 


(_ pREAT ESSEX — 


Received like this... 
... because of this 


An instant winner everywhere—a buying 
wave that sweeps away all records—a pub- 
lic ovation of greater success to the most 
successful ‘‘Six’’ in history. That is the 
reception to the New Essex Super-Six. 


Boston and territory with 800 sales in 10 
days; and Detroit and Wayne County, 


with 659 Essex retail sales in 15 days —. 


an unapproached record — merely reflect 
the countrywide triumph. Everywhére 
dealers are reporting more than 100% 
greater sales for the cet 15 days of Jan- 
uary than for the whole of last January, 
which was the previous record. 


Coast to Coast and Lakes to Gulf, the story is 
the same—enthusiastic showing, impulsive 
applause, intense and unparalleled buying. 


It is easily the greatest Essex Super-Six in 
history. It offers $200 to $300 more visi- 
ble value than its great predecessor which 
outsold any other, ‘‘Six’’ at or near the 
price by overwhelming margins. , 


Come with the crowds who acclaim it the 
**‘World’sGreatest Value’. You willsaythe 
same the moment you see it. And place 
your order now to insure early delivery. 


a 


Bendix 4-Wheel Brakes 


5-inch Balloon Tires 


Wide, Heavy Fenders 


Vertical Radiator Shutters 


§-Dial Instrument Board 


Slender Steel Core Wheel 


Famous Super-Six High 
Compression Motor 


Famous Essex Chassis 


Many Other Features 


SEDAN (4-door) 
$795 


COUPE $745 
(Rumble Seat $30 extra) 
COACH $735 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
plus war excise tax. 


Buyers income at lowest available 
pve 25 Reertg e fn sand tae 


MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY 


DETROIT 
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REVENGE 


A well-known official of a telephone com- 
pany was rudely aroused from his slumbers 
by ringing of the telephone. After bruising 
his knee on a chair, he reached the phone. 

“Hello,” he> growled. 

“Are you an official of the telephone com- 
pany?” asked the voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,” said the voice, “how it feels to 
g out of bed at 2 o’clock to answer a 
wrong number.” 


WHICH? 
Rub—“I’ve driven this car six years and 
never had a wreck.” 
Dub—“You mean you’ve driven that wreck 
six years and never had a car.” 


THE SON’S PLEASURE 
Smith—“So your son is in college? How is 
he making it?” 
Smithers—“He isn’t. I’m making it, and 
he’s spending, it.” 


KEEP APART 
A quarrel is like the two halves of a Seidlitz 
powder. Think it over.—Kiwanis Magazine. 


MENTAL SCIENCE 
Mrs. Bridey (at 1 a. m.)—“‘Oh, Jack, wake 
up! I can just feel there’s a mouse in the 


room!” 
Husband (drowsily)—“‘Well, just feel there’s 
a cat, too, and go to sleep.” 


1—1—1 . 
Tender—“Tell all you know. It will not 
take long.” 
Foot—“I’ll tell them all we both know, it 
won’t take any longer.” 


FAME 
On the last day of school, prizes were dis- 
tributed. When one boy returned home his 
mother was entertaining callers. “Well, my 
boy,” said one of the callers, “did you get a 
prize?’”’ “No,” replied the boy, “but I+ got 
horrible mention.” 


GOT A KICK OUT OF HIS JOB 
“What became of that hired man you got 
from the city?” 
“Aw, he used to be a chauffeur and one 
day he crawled under a mule to see why it 
wouldn’t go.” 


DIDN’T SAY WHICH MINUTE 
Joe—‘Why does Jack wait so long after 
telling a fellow that he will be ready in a 
minute?” 
Jim—“Because he usually picks a minute 
a half hour off.” 


A DESIRABLE THING 


A lecturer had been describing some of 
the sights he had seen abroad. “There are 
some spectacles,” he said, “that one never 
forgets.” 

“I wish you would tell me where I can 
get a pair,” exclaimed an old lady in the 
audience. “I am always forgetting mine.” 
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SOME FOLKS Too BIG 
FUH You To WHUP ‘EM, 
EN Too LiL Fux You 
To REASON wid ‘Em!!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ole ’oman broke a bed-slat over mah 
haid dis mawnin’ an’ it made her fightin’ 
mad!! { 
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